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Jagungal A Winter Wilderness 

Steve Colman has been leading ski touring trips to this 
magnificent Snowy Mountains peak since 1977. In this 
feature he outlines the approaches and Trevor Lewis describes 
two contrasting experiences on Jagungal’s frozen flanks. 

Climbing Ice 

At grips with the slippery stuff on Watsons Crags and at Blue 
Lake with Joe Friend. 

Paddling the Himalayas 

The first descent of Nepal’s raging River of Gold, the Sun Kosi, 
by Cary Pedicini. 

Untrodden Reserve 

There is a whole new world off the track in the Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair National Park: route planning suggestions and 
photographic inspiration by John Chapman. 

Wild Interview Geoff Mosley 

Geoff Schirmer finds that this well-known conservationist is 
no mean bushwalker. 

Jutta Hosel 

A glimpse at the work of this outstanding wilderness photo¬ 
grapher. 

Tents for Ski Touring 

Jurgen Zingler and Alan Spendlove evaluate 20 tents that are 
available in Australia. 

Editorial 
Information 
Wild Ideas 


Contributors 

Equipment 

Reviews 


Wildfire 
Club News 
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AUSVENTURE 

We originated treks 
in the Himalaya for 
Australians in 1965. 

Our programme Q/Jh> 
of special . 
interest/ 
trips 



tor ; 
small 

parties'.\jjSl 
offers 

something r-'-'-. 
for anyone with that 
glint in the eye! 

Trekking, Climbing, 
Kayaking, Rafting, 
Sailing, Dog sleds... 

Over 100 trips to 26 
countries over five 
continents. Climbing 
Seminars in USA and 
Nepal. Ascents of North 
America’s Mt McKinley 
and Canada’s Mt Logan. 

Expeditions to: 

CHINA: 

Minya Konka, Bogda 
Ola, Anye Machin 
AFRICA: Mt Kenya, 
Kilimanjaro 
ECUADOR: 

Volcanoes in the 
Andes 

PERU: Huascaran, 
Grand Traverse 
Write for the 56 page 
International catalogue 
and the 24 page North 
American catalogue 
(include $1.00 each for 
postage). 

Ausventure Calendar 
of trips available free 
of charge. 

AUSVENTURE 
860 Military Road 
(PO Box 54) MOSMAN 
NSW 2088 

Phone (02) 9601677 ucB437wl 



• WILD IS A NEW MAGAZINE FOR THOSE 
who enjoy the adventure of wild places. 

The Wild idea sprang from the high 
country. It took shape over the past 
few years in discussion with other 
rucksack enthusiasts in Australia and 
New Zealand. Such is the under¬ 
standing between bushwalkers, ski 
tourers, canoeists and climbers that a 
ready rapport comes naturally wher¬ 
ever they meet. 

The idea has emerged as an initiative 
for a regular magazine of professional 
quality, written by and for those who 
actively participate - in the bush, 
mountains, wild rivers and caves of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Wild is a celebration of our wild 
places. It will be published regularly 
and will aim at a broad and interesting 
coverage of wilderness pursuits pre¬ 
sented in a stimulating and lively 
fashion. It will give a balanced view of 
those activities and of the different 
wild regions of Australia. 

As an independent publication, 
Wild's authority will stem from the 
contribution of active, experienced 
and well-known writers; its objectivity 
from a balanced presentation of diverg¬ 
ent viewpoints and opinions. Its writers 
will include those who can breathe 
discovery and adventure into even 
well-known and accessible places. 

Articles will feature pictures, per¬ 
sonalities and reliable information. 
They will be supplemented and en¬ 
livened by personal experiences and 
the evaluation of gear, as well as 
contribution, photgraphs, comments 
and letters from readers. 

Wild will recognize its duty to sup¬ 
port the responsible preservation of 
distressingly scarce wild places. It 
will recognize also the urgent need to 
ensure that Australia’s unique national 
heritage is preserved intact for future 
generations. In this, Wild’s role will be 
educational. It will, however, not be¬ 
come obsessed by the politics of 
wilderness. 

Wild’s style will be crisp, clear and 
concise and it will aim to be accurate. 
It will be written and edited for active 
people who will be invited and en¬ 
couraged to regard it as their own. 

Wild will appear four times a year, 
in July, October, January and April; 
each issue will reflect seasonal ac¬ 
tivities. It will be distributed through 


retailers in Australia and New Zealand 
and will be supplied on subscription, 
posted direct to the reader, anywhere 
in the world. You can help widen its 
circulation and enrich its readership 
by bringing it to the attention of your 
friends. 



• SUPPORT FOR A WILD IDEA HAS 
become a reality. 

This has been made possible by 
the response of our contributors on 
one hand and our subscribers and 
advertisers on the other. The enthus¬ 
iasm of both has been widespread 
and substantial. Its continuance will 
be vital to the magazine’s future. 

This, the first issue of Wild , goes to 
readers in Europe, Britain, North 
America and Asia. Closer to home it 
goes to places as far apart as the 
Northern Territory and Tasmania, from 
Parraburdoo in north-west Australia 
across the continent and the Tasman 
to New Zealand. 

No editor could fail to respond to 
theenthusiasticencouragementand 
generous assistance received from 
people too numerous to mention here. 

The physical quality and appear¬ 
ance of the magazine are the result of 
the professional skills of our con¬ 
tributing editors, graphic artist, type¬ 
setters and our printers. 

The future development of Wild will 
depend on you, the reader, regarding 
it as your own magazine. We will 
welcome your comments and sug¬ 
gestions, and your frank criticisms. 
With your continuing support we will 
try to make Wild a worthy celebration 
of our wild places. 

Chris Baxter 
Editor and Publisher 
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formerly McPhee’s 
Located in 
Melbourne’s 
Eastern Suburbs 

Bushwalking 
Rockclimbing 
Nordic and Alpine 
Skiing 
•Ski Hire- 


115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 7297787 

Summit ridge of Mt Cook 
photo by Glenn Tempest 




Camp Trails Lobo 

From the internally-framed Wolf Pack series. 
The suspension system is adjustable at all major 
points to suit a wide range of torso sizes. The Wolf 
Packs comfortably suit ski tourers through to 
regular bushwalkers. 

Camp Trails also manufacture a range of 
front-loading travel packs with the adjustable 
suspension systems. 
Write for information to: 

Camp Trails 
Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street Milton QLD 4064 
Phone (07) 360965 


WILD 




• Cliff Dweller. One of America’s 
outstanding rockclimbers has been 
visiting Australia’s eastern states in 
recent months. Mike Graham, accom¬ 
panied by his girlfriend, Wendy, first 
sampled Australian climbing early 
last year during a short visit. In that 
visit, M ike demonstrated his ability by 
repeating a number of hard rockclimbs 
in both New South Wales and Victoria. 
The highlight of that successful visit, 
however, was his first ascent of the 
fierce wall climb Ride Like the Wind 
(grade 26) at Victoria’s Mt Arapiles. 
Mike commented at the time that it 
was one of the most demanding rock- 
climbs he had done: quite a statement 
considering he has climbed at the 
top standard in Britain and the United 
States. 

Mike began climbing in southern 
California at the famous climbing 
grounds of Tahquitz and Suicide 
Rocks during the early 1970s. Not 
long after, he began to concentrate 
his climbing on Yosemite Valley, 
possibly the most outstanding and 
highly developed rockclimbing area 
in the world. Here he became a leading 
figure in the free climbing movement. 
Since then, M ike has found the travel 


bug hard to resist and has visited a 
number of the world’s major climbing 
areas. 

Today Mike runs his own business 
as a contracting softgoods manufac- 
turerforChouinard, based in Ventura, 
California. Usually quiet and softly 
spoken, Mike’s eyes light up at the 
mention of his highly specialized col¬ 
lapsable single-point climbing ham¬ 
mock called the Cliff Dwelling. 

This and the two-man version, the 
Fortress, are remarkable ‘portable 
ledges’ that are now being used 
throughout the world by serious big 
wall climbers and alpinists. The Cliff 


Dwelling folds compactly and weighs 
just over seven pounds. Although 
this is quite a substantial weight when 
compared to the usual nylon ham¬ 
mock, its ease of assembly, comfort 
and complete protection against the 
elements make the extra weight well 
worthwhile. 

During our conversations it became 
obvious that Mike and Wendy were 
keen to visit some of our better 
beaches. Despite Mike’s eagerness 
to get back on to rock, they felt that a 
little surfing and skindiving wouldn’t 
do them any harm! For Mike, the trips 
to Australia have fulfilled a dream that 


he has had from a very early age. 
Undoubtedly he will become a regular 
visitorto Australia’s flourishing climbing 
scene which is becoming increasingly 
popular with climbers throughout the 
world. 

In fact, there may be a flood of 
overseas climbers visiting Australia 
following the feature on Mt Arapiles 
in the prestigious international mag¬ 
azine Mountain in which it was de¬ 
scribed as The most concentrated 
and varied rock climbing area in the 
world . . .’ and . . quite simply the 
finest cliff in the world.’ 

Glenn Tempest 
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Mi* €ane«» 


Find out why canoeing is not a hobby but a way of life. 

Come in and see the magnificent IBIS Clearwater, designed 
for Australian conditions. We know the rivers - we’ve got the 
canoes and all the accessories at CANOE WORLD, the canoe 
experts. Write or call: 

CANOE WORLD, 684 Parramatta Rd, Croydon 2132 
(02) 7994685 

Canobolas Caravan Centre, 172 Bathurst Rd, Orange 2800. 
Grey Kangaroo Outdoor Centre, 2/61 Bells Line of Road, 
North Richmond 2754. 

Pidsley Bros, 50 Capper St, Tumut 2720. 


The Palawan 
Expedition 

The Palawan Expedition 

explores and researches one of 
the most remote wilderness 

Palawan is the westernmost 
island of the Philippines. It is 
the home of unique flora and 
fauna. Fascinating mountain 
tribesmen inhabit the rugged 
inland mountains. An 
archipelago of 1769 islands and 
islets surround the island. The 
island is honeycombed with 
caves that were once used as 
burial sites by a people that 
bury their dead in clay jars. 

In its second year, the 
Expedition has explored 
massive cave systems and the 
huge seven-kilometre 
underground river. A land-use 
study of the island has 
commenced and an 
environmental impact paper 
on the effect of tourism is 
being prepared for the use of 
the Palawan government. 

The third year, 1982, will 
therefore be a busy period in 
order to follow up the results 


of the first two expeditions. 

No special qualifications are 
necessary to join the 
Expedition but members are 
expected to contribute to the 
overall research purpose. 

Departures and activities for 
1982 are as follows: 

Jan 4 Exploration of St Paul's 
Underground River and 
Pagoda Cliffs. Feb 1 Survey of 
the Calamian Group of Islands 
to the north of Palawan. 

Apr 3 Marine Survey of a 
number of coral beauty spots 
in the Palawan group. 

May 8 Palawan trek down the 
west coast of the island. 

May 8 Underwater highlights 
of some of the most beautiful 
dive areas in the Philippines. 

A unique opportunity to 
experience one of Asia's most 
spectacular wilderness areas 
and to contribute to its 
conservation... 

The Seram 
Survey 

Circumnavigate this 
pristine paradise of coral 
islands and rain-forests or 


Trek across Seram through 
native villages and some of 
the world's most beautiful 
rain-forest scenery and 

Visit Bantimurung Nature 
Reserve in the Celebes, 
famous for its butterflies, 
caves and waterfalls. 

Also visit Bali, Makassar 
and historic Ambon. 

Seram is a place of 
unspoiled tropical beauty, 
spectacular sand beaches and 
sparkling coral reefs. 
Approximately 170,000 
square kilometres in size, 
the island has barely 
20 kilometres of road. Most 
rivers are navigable only by 
small boats in the rainy 
season so that the only forms 
of transport are coastal boats 
and walking. This combination 
of size and inaccessibility 
has preserved Seram as a 
tropical wilderness. 

The Seram Survey is for 
those interested in ecology, 
marine life, bushwalking 
and conservation. Specialist 
activities for zoologists, 
botanists, speleologists, 
anthropologists, entomologists 


and mountaineers will be 
arranged according to 
demand. Departs Sydney: 
13 Sept 1981 



TRADITIONAL 

EXPLORATIONS 


All enquiries should be 
directed to: TRADITIONAL 
EXPLORATIONS Box C342 
Clarence St. Sydney, 2000 
Phone (02) 29 5871 29 7029 
or to the respective 
Programme Coordinators: 
Seram Survey 

Geoff Reynolds. 46 Henry St. 
Carlton NSW 2218 Phone 
5886790 

Palawan Expedition 
Harry Coleman. 

24 Chamberlain St. Narwee 
2209 Phone 53 8337 


WILD 




The Franklin River, a feature of one of the world’s last great wilderness regions. Bob Brown 


• Tasmanian Wilderness Develop¬ 
ments. The debate over the fate of 
the South-westTasmanian wilderness 
rages on.The issue is likely to dominate 
the national media headlines as 
Austral ia’s g reatest envi ronment battle 
in the coming years. 

By July 1980, the campaign to 
preserve the Franklin River, Australia’s 
last great wild river, from plans for a 
giant hydro-electric scheme, had 
reached fever pitch. Ten thousand 
people marched in Hobart’s streets 
behind banners calling for ‘No More 
Dams in South-west Tasmania’ and 
opinion polls showed that the majority 
of Tasmanians felt the same way. On 
11 July 1980 the Tasmanian Gov¬ 
ernment announced its compromise 
decision; a Wild Rivers National Park 
to save the Franklin River, and the 
Gordon-above-Olga dam which would 
flood the Lower Gordon and Denison 
Rivers. Then, the Tasmanian Upper 
House blocked the Government’s 
legislation, resulting in a stalemate. 
Meanwhile, opinion polls show Tas¬ 
man ia’s support for the‘no more dams’ 
option has increased markedly. This 
bodes well for the campaign to save 
the majestic Gordon Splits and the 
Denison River from the floodwaters 
of the Gordon-above-Olga scheme. 

However, the honeymoon between 
the conservation movement and the 
Tasmanian Government soured when 
the Premier, Mr Doug Lowe, announ¬ 
ced the Wild Rivers National Park 
boundaries in March 1981 -the park’s 
area had been cut by one third! Plans 
are also well advanced for clear- 
felling of the south-eastern forests of 
the South-west and for mining ex¬ 
ploration over most of the wilderness 
outside the South-west National Park 
- activities hardly fitting for an area 
that has been nominated for World 


Heritage listing along with the Great 
Barrier Reef. 

The Federal Government must 
become involved. But this will only 
happen if enough of us tell our Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament and the Prime 
Minister that all of the South-west 
must become a National Park. The 
battle for Tasmania's remaining wil¬ 
derness will be fought, and won or 
lost, in the early 1980s. 

Bob Burton and Karen Alexander 



• Gammons Under Threat. The 

Gammons is one of South Australia’s, 
and indeed Australia’s most valuable 
desert mountain regions. But the future 
of this stark and beautiful area in the 
northern Flinders Ranges is in doubt. 

It is now well over a year since the 
South Australian Government pur¬ 
chased Balcanoona Station with a 
view to including it in the Gammons 
National Park. Balcanoona includes 
what many regard as the most spec¬ 
tacular country in the Gammons. The 
Government’s indecision has caused 
concern amongst bushwalkers, natur¬ 
alists and conservationists. It is no 
secret that pastoral and mining com¬ 


panies are interested in the area. 
Recent staff ceilings and funding cuts 
imposed on the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service add weight to specul¬ 
ation about the future of the Gammons 
and other National Parks. 

Quentin Chester 

• Kangaroo Island Circumnavig¬ 
ation. In the absence of any true 
local ‘wild water’, canoeists in South 
Australia are looking to the sea for 
their challenge. 

This was demonstrated in fine style 
earlier this year when a party of four 
intrepid paddlers successfully cir¬ 
cumnavigated Kangaroo Island in 
Nordkapp sea kayaks. The group 
comprising Peter Carter, John Hicks, 
David Nicolson and Mike Higginson 
completed their 382 kilometre round 
trip in 23 days, the first circumnavig¬ 
ation of the island. Quentin Chester 


• The Woman from Snowy River. 

The recent filming of The Man from 
Snowy River, an Australian feature 
film, called for a scene where the 
heroine falls over a cliff on to a ledge 
to await rescue by‘the Man’ using his 
stockwhip! 

A rockclimbing woman was re¬ 
quired to double forthe leading actress 
in the scene, on a small ledge far 
above the ground on Mt Magdala in 
Victoria's rugged north-east. 

Therese Gilfedder, assisted by 
anotherwoman climber, NatalieGreen, 
was signed up,fitted with a wig and 
flowing skirts, and belayed into posit¬ 
ion for the filming of the ‘maiden in 
distress’. Apparently it went off without 
a h itch except that most of the camera 
crew was too horror-stricken to watch! 

Natalie Green 
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• Australians in the Himalayas. At 

least six Australian Himalayan ex¬ 
peditions are currently in the field or 
planned for this year. 

Of particular interest is the strong 
New South Wales expedition leaving 
in August. Led by Lincoln Hall, they 
hope to attempttwo unclimbed peaks 
in remote north-west China - Mt 
Anyemaqen (7300 or 6300 metres, 
depending on your source!) and Mt 
Jinyu. The expedition also includes 
Tim McCartney-Snape who, in 1978, 
became the first Australian to climb a 
significant Himalayan peak with a 
remarkable solo summit dash on 
Dunagiri. Famous British climber 
Doug Scott was also to have been in 
the team but recently withdrew. 

Two other Australians, well-known 
climbing entrepeneur Rick White and 
young Sydney climber Greg Child, 
will be part of an international exped¬ 
ition to the Gangotri area of the western 
Himalayas with Scott earlier in the 
year. 

Nearby Trisul is the object of an 
expedition including Pat Conaghan, 
a prominent climber from the early 
1960s, with Graham Hardy and Ron 
Farmer from Brisbane. 

In the Mt Everest region, two small 
but most worthwhile peaks are being 
attempted by Australians. A party in¬ 
cluding Hall and McCartney-Snape, 
and led by Sydney climber Ken 
McMahon, is attempting spectacular 
Ama Dablam. McMahon compiled a 
book on Australian and New Zealand 
climbing to help finance the exped¬ 
ition. Joe Friend and Rick Jamieson 
are leading a mixed instructional and 
climbing group to Pumori. 

The Russians are to attempt a new 
route on Everest in the spring of 
1982. It appears that the chosen line 
is near the British south-west face 
route. It is particularly noteworthy that 
the Russians, who have never climbed 
an 8000-metre peak, are trying a new 
route on the highest one. 

• Himalayan Tragedy. Queensland 
climber David Sloane was killed in an 
avalanche on Ganesh IV. David was a 
member of the Australian Army ex¬ 
pedition led by Fritz Schaumburg 
which was unsuccessful in its attempt 
on the peak. Australians have died on 
four Himalayan expeditions in less 
than 18 months. 

• Explorers Fund. This fund was 
established following the deaths of 
four climbers, members of the Aust¬ 
ralian Expedition to Annapurna III, 
last year. It was set up ‘to promote 
exploratory expeditions’ to ‘. . . the 
primitive regions of the world.’ To 
qualify, expeditions must benefit the 
Australian community and further 
promote scientific study, preservation 
and conservation of primitive areas. 

Applications for assistance from 
the Fund and/or further details should 


be made to The Explorers Fund, PO 
Box 323, Spit Junction, NSW 2088. 

• Balls Pyramid. This spectacular 
600-metre spire rising from the Pacific 
Ocean near Lord Howe Island is to be 
the object, in November, of the first 
Japanese-Australian climbing exped¬ 
ition, led by Victorian canoeist and 
climber Earle Bloomfield. Six Japan¬ 
ese and several Australians, possibly 
including Dave Witham, who was a 
member of the party wh ich first cli mbed 
the Pyramid in 1965, will approach in 
a ketch from Sydney. 

• The Gammons Again. Just as we 
were preparing to go to press, the 
South Australian branch of the Tas¬ 
manian Wilderness Society called a 
public meeting in Adelaide to force 
the South Australian Government to 
act on the Gammon Ranges. 

At that meeting the Environment 
Minister announced that the present 
Gammon Ranges National Park is to 
be increased five-fold, to 98,500 
hectares. The reaction to this news 
was tempered, however, by the know¬ 
ledge that mining exploration may 
continue in the area. 

Callum McEachern 


AT LAST! 

Australia’s own 
magazine for rucksack 
sports people. 

Wild - a quality 
magazine written by 
and for those who 
enjoy our wild places. 

Featuring people, 
pictures, information 
and stories. 

See our next issue 
for details of the first 
Wild contest. 

Prizes to the value of 
several Australian 






We've changed our name 
& extended our range. 


Macpac & Wilderness now combine to bring you, 
the enthusiast, a greater, more exciting range of 
quality outdoor equipment. 



<^Macpac ^Wildefiiess 
Equipment 


Available only from specialist stores. 

• New South Wales:- MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT LTD. • Victoria: - BUSH AND 
MOUNTAIN SPORTS-BUSHGEAR. • South Australia:— THOR CLIMBING 
EQUIPMENT. • Tasmania: - OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT — SCOUT SHOP. 


The one-stop shop for all 
your cross-country gear 



ly Pallin 


There’s no need to trek around a number of 
stores to outfit yourself completely. We 
have all the gear you’re ever likely to need 
. . . under one roof: 

□ Geodesic snow tents 

□ Snow camping sleeping bags 

□ Cross country skis, boots, stocks 

□ Internal frame rucksacks 

□ Nylon and Goretex cagjacs 

□ Wool shirts 

□ Goretex nylon/canvas gaiters 

□ Dachstein mitts 

□ Cross country goggles and stocks 

□ Sealed cell foam pads 

□ Helly Hansen thermal wick 
underwear 

□ Cross country knickers 

□ Maps, compasses, survival kits, 
bivvie bags, SIGG fuel & water 
bottles, Trangia/CampingGaz/ 
Optimus/MSR fuel stoves 

□ Ice axes, crampons, karabiners, ice 
screws, climbing boots and ropes 

□ Alliance & Mountain House freeze 
dried foods. 


69 Liverpool St. Tel: (02) 264 2685 
MELBOURNE: 55 Hardware St. Tel: (03) 67 4845 
CANBERRA: 46 Northbourne St. Tel: (062) 47 8949 
MIRANDA: 527 The Kingsway. Tel: (02) 525 6829 
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The First Step 


• EVERY YEAR, AUSTRALIANS OF ALL 
ages go into the bush forthefirsttime. 
Many others would like to experience 
the wilderness, but are often prevented 
from doing so by not knowing how to 
start. Future issues of Wild will feature 
special articles for novice bush- 
walkers. Meanwhile, here are a few 
suggestions to help you get started... 

Some excellent books on bush¬ 
walking have been written by Austral¬ 
ians in recent years. Your local library 
should be able to help. However, the 
best source is probably the major 
outdoors shops specialising in bush¬ 
walking equipment. (Many of these 
shops are listed in the Suppliers 
Directory in this issue.) W/'/dwill review 
significant books in each issue. Some 
of these will be particularly relevantto 
the needs of beginners. 

However, most bushwalkers would 
agree that there is no substitute for 
the experience of walking. Even 
seasoned walkers will admit that they 
continue to pick up ideas on almost 
every trip. 

If you know an experienced bush- 
walker don’t be afraid to ask for help. 
Most bushwalkers have a sense of 
gratitude for what the bush has given 
them, and are pleased to help intro¬ 
duce others to it. Hopefully you can 
find a walker who will not only give 
helpful suggestions about basic equip¬ 
ment and food but will also take you 
walking. You may even be able to 
borrow some gear. You will learn a 
great deal on your first trip, and you 
can quickly build on that experience. 

Another possibility is to join a 
bushwalking club. You can readily 
contact those in your area through 
your state’s Federation of (Bush) 
walking Clubs which is normally listed 
in the telephone directory of your 
state’s capital city under your state’s 
name (eg Queensland Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs) or under ‘Fed¬ 
eration ...’. Bushwalking shops can 
also put you in touch with clubs. 

You can, of course, just start on 
your own, or preferably, with two or 
three friends. Don’t underestimate the 
experience that can be gained on 
even a half-day walk. It will tell you a 
lot about your fitness, comfortable 
clothing and adequate footwear. You 
can soon extend this experience to a 
day walk, then to the challenge and 
satisfaction of your first night out. 
Give it a try! 

Geoff Schirmer 

10 WILD 




John Chapman has bushwalked and 
climbed extensively in Australia for 
over ten years. An engineering grad¬ 
uate of bedraggled appearance, he 
soon left that profession for the 
mountains. He is now a professional 
bushwalking guide in Tasmania, and 
in Nepal. 

One of his special interests is 
Tasmania. He has written one guide 
book, South West Tasmania , and 
co-authored another titled Cradle 
Mountain National Park. His most 
recent work is a full-colour book of 
photographs, Cradle Mountain Lake 
St Clair National Park. He has also 
photographed the bushlands for 
many years, illustrating his own books 
and exhibiting his photos in inter¬ 
national exhibitions in Australia and 
overseas. 

Steve Colman has been guiding 
and instructing in the Snowy Mount¬ 
ains for several years. With his wife 
Heather he runs Wilderness Expedit¬ 
ions which he started in 1977.Through 
it he has introduced many people to 



cross country skiing on Australia’s 
highest peaks and canoeing the 
magnificent rivers that flow from them. 

Despite an unlikely start as an 
economics graduate, Steve has walked 
and climbed in Nepal, New Zealand 
and Papua New Guinea and recently 
completed the first kayak descent of 
the Watut River in Papua New Guinea. 

Joe Friend is a colourful and con¬ 
troversial character who, among many 
other things, was editor of the now 
defunct Australian climbing magazine 
Thrutch. 

When not fighting running battles 
with ‘bush bureaucrats’ or producing 
guide books that have the knack of 
stirring up a torrent of comment, he is 
a guide and mountaineering instructor 
in Australia and overseas. He does 
this through his own company which 
also sells mountaineering equipment 
and books. 

I n fact, there seem to be few moun¬ 
tain ‘pies’ in which Joe does not have 
a finger! 

Jutta Hosel was introduced to the 
outdoors by her parents with walks in 
Germany's Harz Mountains and Black 
Forest. 

After she qualified as a Master of 
Photography in Frankfurt, her work as 
a professional photographertook her 
into the mountains in many parts of 
Europe and Scandinavia. 



Jutta migrated to Australia in the 
1960s and, quite by chance, became 
involved in the Australian Antarctic 
expeditions. From 1969 until early 
this year she was chief photographer 
of the Antarctic Division. 

In 1976 she was in the first group 
of women from the Antarctic Division 
to land on the Antarctic mainland. 
She has visited Antarctica several 
times and is working on a book of 
photos on Antarctica which is due for 
release next November. 

An active walker and ski tourer, 
Jutta has published a book on Aust¬ 
ralian wildflowers and contributed to 
numerous Australian nature and 





conservation publications. 


Trevor Lewis spent the earliest years 
of his life in South Africa. Shortly after 
arriving in Australia, relatives took 
him to Echo Point Lookout in the Blue 
Mountains, where he got lost in childish 
fantasies of wandering those endless 
blue ranges and ochre-walled can¬ 
yons forever... 

Since then he has walked exten¬ 
sively in Australia, New Zealand and 
Nepal. 

Since leaving school he has been 
a university student, fruit picker, agri¬ 
cultural labourer, public servant, 
gardener, kitchen hand, cleaner, free¬ 
lance silk-screen printer, builder’s 
labourer and powder monkey’s off- 
sider. He is presently a student of 
professional writing at the Canberra 
College of Advanced Eduction. 

Cary Pedicini became interested in 
canoeing while an industrial design 
student in Melbourne. He has worked 
in outdoor pursuits in centres and 
schools in the UK and Australia. 

He is a qualified senior instructor 
with the Australian Canoe Federation 
and is a professional instructor and 
Development Officer with the Victorian 
Board of Canoe Education. 

Cary has led many advanced canoe 
trips and was deputy leader of the 
1981 Australian Himalayan Kayak 
Expedition. 

Geoff Schirmer has always enjoyed 
the freedom and beauty of the bush. 
As a boy he spent many week-ends 
wandering in the hills of the Barossa 
Valley. He became even more fascin¬ 
ated by the outdoors after visiting the 
Flinders Ranges. 

He was attracted to rockclimbing 
at the age of 35 and has become 
widely recognised as a climbing photo¬ 
grapher and writer. 

In recent years Geoff has extended 
bushwalking into cross country skiing 
with many trips to Victoria’s Bogong 
High Plains. 

He is married with three children 
and is Chaplain at a Melbourne 
college. 

Apart from his interest in the out¬ 
doors and photography, Geoff is a 
Principal Tenor with Opera Melbourne. 

Brian Walters is a solicitor living in 
Bairnsdale, Victoria, a handy base for 
trips in the Victorian and New South 
Wales Alps, large areas of which he 
has covered on skis or on foot. He 
has been involved in running adven¬ 
ture camping programmes for several 
years. 

Brian’s academic qualifications 
include an Arts degree with an English 
major, and his interests in photo¬ 
graphy, films, literature and music - 
as well as Australia’s wild places - 
make him well suited to edit Wild’s 
media reviews. 



If you enjoy the wild places in winter 


If you’re into ski mountaineering, nordic racing or ski 
touring-snow camping come and talk to Mr Nordic, Chris 
Hellerud, at Sportana. 

His experience spans twenty-five years in both Europe and 
Australia. He’s at Sportana to help 

you choose just the right equipment 
from the array 

products on the 
Call in soon, have a yarn 

O ,,-X ■■■!-» mm with Chris. If the gear you 

UCI ilC l needisnotinst ° ckandhe ' 

„ TCWNIQ can’t get it for you, he’ll direct you to where 

lol\l()OltlMIMIo ■ it’s available. All part of the friendly, 
personalised service, at Sportana. 

. Sportana Ski & Tennis 1232 High Street Malvern 

* • ▼ Telephone 509 0195 




CAMPING SPECIALISTS 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE TIME... 


Stores at: 

NSW City, Chatswood, Dee Why, Epping, 
Hornsby, Hurstville, Liverpool, Miranda, 
Newcastle, Parramatta, Warrawong, Wagga. 
Enquiries 868 2555 

Melbourne Myer House Arcade, Moorabbin, 
Mitcham. Enquiries 5557811 
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• THESE MOUNTAINS ARE A LONG 
way from the primeval cataclysms of 
fire and ice which raised them high 
above the surrounding country.Time, 
weatherand running water have worn 
them down to an undulating plateau 
which slopes almost imperceptibly 
into the Monaro Tableland to the east 
and plunges, a little more dramatically, 
into the Murray Valley to the west. The 
summer walker in the northern Snowy 
Mountains finds another variation on 
the theme of Australian open spaces; 
a huge natural park, landscaped with 
belts of snowgum, flower-studded 
fields, myriad sparkling streams, rock 
gardens and miniature waterfalls.The 
winter traveller finds something else; 
a stark, surreal landscape like a frozen 
desert, with the snow burning bright 
in the sunshine and the corniced 
ridge-tops rising all around like giant 
sand dunes. 

The summits, Kosciusko, Twynam, 
Tate and the rest are little more than 
hilltops. Only the endless panorama 
of mountain range upon mountain 
range stretching into the hazy distance 
and the sparse, stunted vegetation 
cowering against the blast of the 
wind which can chill you to the bone 
even in midsummer remind you that 
these hilltops are Australia’s highest. 
But away on the northern horizon 
crouches a sprawling hog’s back of a 
mountain . . . Jagungal. This is the 
peak which, more than the higher 
and better-known summits of the Main 
Range, symbolises the ‘high country’ 
- certainly to those who travel it on 
foot or ski. It’s remote; at least a day’s 
trek from the nearest vehicular access. 
All who travel there need to be self- 
sufficient, able to navigate, and equip¬ 
ped for survival under weather con¬ 
ditions which regularly claim lives. 

From the top, if you disregard the 
odd fire trail sneaking through the 
snowgum savannah far below, you 
have to look a long way to see the 
marks of modern civilisation. You can 
approach itfrom the north, clambering 
over precariously tilted rock pave¬ 
ments and jagged boulder fields. Or 
you can take it by surprise from the 
south, ambling up a long ramp of 
springy turf until the summit’s only a 
short scramble away overthe gnarled 
black volcanic rock. 

A first summer encounter can dis¬ 
appoint just a little. After all, it’s only a 
big, big hill with flocks of crows wheel¬ 
ing overhead, breaking the stillness 
with their hoarse cries. But in winter 
it’s never less than a perfect, sculptured 
facsimile of an alpine peak, ice- 
encrusted outcrops gleaming in the 
sunshine and the silence of the snow- 
fields all around you. 

Having reached the top, the jour¬ 
ney’s climax awaits you. Jagungal 
gives the skier a satisfyingly long 
unbroken descent with room for all 

The way to Jagungal, near Valentines Hut. 
Andrew Jackson 
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In this Snowy Mountains winter 
feature Trevor Lewis writes of the 
magic of ski touring to remote and 
majestic Jagungal, and local guide 
Steve Colman gives practical 
advice on getting there. Joe Friend 











levels of ability. Even the most timid 
skier can manage a few swoops and 
turns on his way down the Southern 
Ramp, while the North-western Face 
offers scope to those who enjoy carving 
hair-raising trails down precipitous 
mountainsides spiked with dead 
snowgums. 

Among many days spent skiing 
Jagungal and the surrounding region, 
a few stand out. Like the one which 
found a couple of friends and I skiing 
awayfrom Grey Mare early one morn¬ 
ing, the snow crystals glittering like a 
thousand tiny flashing lights. Jagun- 
gal’s crest jutted above the rolling 
skyline, luring us onward. The weather 
had always prevented me from reach¬ 
ing the mountain in winter before, but 
today was clear and windless in the 
wake of a blizzard which had left the 
countryside feet thick in powder. We 
strode across open valleys, threaded 
our way between snowgums weighed 
down under great clumps of snow 
and ice. We lost the mountain for a 
while, then'slid out on toTooma River 
flats to rediscover it towering right 
above, a massive white hump shrug¬ 
ging itself free of the trees which 
crowd its lower slopes. 



We strode off 
through the 
phantom 
snowgums, 
goblins out for a 
midnight rage on 
their long skinny 
sliding shoes. 

Into the trees we ventured, side¬ 
stepping our way upwards among 
the rustle and slither of snow particles 
shed by sun-warmed branches. We 
emerged on to the crest of the South¬ 
west Spur and left the last snowgums 
behind as we traversed across to the 
Southern Ramp. Onwards and up¬ 
wards we trudged, pausing to shed 
clothing as sweat dripped and breath 
came in hoarse gasps. 

We reached the summit and 
sprawled on the warm rocks. We let 
our eyes wander across the real-life 
topographic map spread out below, 
marvelling at the snow cover’s extent. 
Even the distant brown Monaro Plains 
were flecked with white. 

We’d hoped, as you always do, to 
have the mountain to ourselves. But 
soon we spied multi-coloured specks 
moving across the ramp below. They 
drew nearer, and turned out to be a 
Jagungal, the peak which symbolises the 
‘high country’. This and next two photos Sue 
Ferrari. 


party from a nearby commercial lodge, 
an object of controversy among those 
dedicated to the preservation of Jagun- 
gal’s wilderness character. Dressed 
to kill in tailor-made jumpsuits and 
knickerbockers, one of the men even 
sported a collar and tie. They con¬ 
fronted our crew, somewhat more 
casually attired in string singlets, 
woollen underwear and cut-off-at-the- 
knee army surplus pants - not to 
mention grimy from several unwashed 
days. 

But there are no class barriers in 
the wilderness. We chatted for a while, 
then it was time to go. ‘See you people 
later, I’ve got to get back to civilisation 
in time to hand in my dole form ...’ 

We left the summit to the day- 
trippers and hurtled off down the 
ramp in long, graceful swoops. 

On another occasion we approa¬ 
ched Jagungal from the east. Once 
again blizzards had left the high 
country deep in snow. We started out 
from Eucembene Dam and skiied up 
to and across the Gungarlin River 
Plains, a long day’s trek with much 
steady slogging and little downhill 
joy. We caught ourfirst sight of Jagun¬ 
gal as we panted our way to the crest 
of Cesjack’s Ridge late in the after¬ 
noon. From this angle the shapely 
summit is invisible, hidden behind 
the sprawling bulk of the Eastern 
Spur. 

We descended to Doubtful River 
valley, found a site and set to work 
pitching tents and gathering firewood. 
Cooking and eating done, we sat 
around talking. But as our fire turned 
to embers, our eyes were drawn to an 
aura on the horizon . . . moonrise. 
Silver light swept across the frozen 
wastes and shafted through the lattice- 
work of snowgum branches. We 
suddenly realised the night was yet 
young. We swapped duvet boots for 
ski boots and strode off through the 
phantom snowgums, goblins out for 
a midnight rage on their long skinny 
sliding shoes. 

Jagungal’s eastern bulwark loomed 
ahead like a frozen tidal wave. We 
climbed smoothly, easily, the new 
snow giving perfect grip to blue-stick- 
waxed skiis. We paused to look back 
over the terrain we’d traversed and 
every valley, every clump of trees 
were sharply delineated in the moon¬ 
shine. Away in the east blinked the 
lights of Cooma Airport, justto remind 
us that civilisation still existed. 



I found myself 
taking risks I’d 
never taken before. 


We reached the first false summit 
and found ourselves in a grey half¬ 
world of swirling cloud, sheet ice, and 


half-buried boulders. To attempt the 
summit was useless, so we pointed 
our skiis back downward. A little 
cautiously at first, then letting go as 
ice gave way to powder. Swooping, 
swerving, dodging boulders and 
snowgums. Nearly losing it, and getting 
it back together just in time, as skiis 
lurched across invisible moguls or 
slithered on the odd ice patch. In the 
surreal light I felt inhibitions vanish, 
found myself taking risks I’d never 
taken before . . . and travelled the 
distance without a single fall. 

I felt no cold, yet by the time we 
reached our tents my beard was thick 
with ice. • 

Getting 

There 

• JAGUNGAL, AN ABORIGINAL WORD 
meaning ‘mother of the waters’ is also 
the name of an isolated and spec¬ 
tacular peak in the heart of the Kos¬ 
ciusko National Park. The area sur¬ 
rounding Jagungal, a plateau between 
1500 and 1800 metres above sea 
level, is designated wilderness. Several 
rivers rise on Jagungal’s flanks and 
wander across the plateau before 
plunging into deep valleys and gorges, 
mainly on the plateau's western margin. 

The vegetation found in the Jag¬ 
ungal wilderness ranges from treeless 
alpine grassland on the mountain 
heights to dense wet sclerophyll forest 
on the lower slopes. 

When to Ski Jagungal. Predicting 
snow conditions is as hard as winning 
the lottery. However skiing is usually 
possible between lateJune and early 
October, except in those occasional 
(but not exceptional!) years when the 
blizzards arrive late or the thaw arrives 
early. Late August and early September 
provide the optimum conditions; the 
snow cover is at its heaviest, and the 
days are starting to lengthen. 

Maps. The Kosciusko 1:100,000 
sheet (No 8525) provides the best 
overall coverage. Adjoining sheets 
from the same series will be handy if 
you are skiing from the northern or 
eastern access points. 

The most detailed map of the central 
area is the Mt Jagungal and the Brassy 
Mountains sheet compiled and drawn 
by Tim Lamble. Algona Guides pro¬ 
duce a map entitled Guthega Power 
Station-White’s River-Mt Jagungal 
which is a little short on fine topo¬ 
graphic detail but includes useful 
track notes. 

Huts. The huts of the high country 
were established by those who travel¬ 
led the region in its pre-wilderness 
days; stockmen, miners and Snowy 
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Mountains Authority workers. They 
are maintained to varying degrees. 
The most popular huts in the Jagungal 
area include White’s River, Schlink 
‘Hilton’, Grey Mare, Mawson, Tin and 
Cesjacks. At the height of the winter 
season they are often very crowded 
and it is unwise to completely rely on 
them for accommodation. 

Cooking in most huts is on fuel 
stoves or open fires. The environs of 
many huts are being despoiled by the 
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search for firewood. If you want to 
help preserve the area’s natural 
beauty, carry your own cooking stove. 

Snow Camping. Snow camping 
is possible almost anywhere in the 
region. A tent gives the ski tourer the 
ultimate in freedom and flexibility. 
You should, however, be sure that 
your equipment and experience are 
adequateforfrequentand unexpected 
extremes in weather. 

Winter Access. From the south 
there are three main access points 
reached by driving along the main 
Smiggins/Perisher Road and taking 
the turnoff to Island Bend and Guthega. 

The most scenic access route starts 
at the end of the road, from Guthega 
Village itself. But you’ll only use this 
route in fine weather. The main ‘trade 
route’ starts from Guthega Power 
Station and follows a Snowy Mountains 
Authority road (usually well snow- 
covered by midwinter) up the Mun- 
yang Valley to Schlink Pass. An alter¬ 
native route to Schlink Pass also 
starts from the power station and 
follows a track up Disappointment 
Spur, then along an SMA aqueduct 
which joins the road shortly below 
White’s River Hut. 

The third access route from the 
Snowy River valley follows a trail up 
the Burrugubugge River (what a name!). 
From Island Bend, take a dirt road 
down the valley about four kilometres 
to a concrete bridge spanning the 
Snowy River (or what’s left of it after 
the SMA has taken its share). From 
this point you usually have to walk a 
little distance to the beginning of 
skiable snow. In a good winter this is 
the preferred route if you want to 
avoid the crowds. 


Camp on Strawberry Hill, Mail Box behind. 

Access from the east is dependent 
on snow conditions: you might find 
yourself facing a long walk to the 
snowline.The route from Eucembene 
Dam follows the Happy Jack’s Road 
for some distance into the hills and 
then cuts across the Gungarlin River 
Plains towards Jagungal. 

Various tracks also lead directly 
up into the ‘non-national park’ high 
country of Gungarlin River Plains. 
These are usually only open to four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. 

I have never skiied in from the west 
(Khancoban). On the map it looks 
long and difficult, but probably worth 
some investigation and effort. 

Northern access follows the ‘clas¬ 
sic’ route from Kiandra. Mt Selwyn is 
the usual starting point. In some 
seasons this route is a little light on 
snow and you may find yourself shoul¬ 
dering skiis for a trudge across Happy 
Jack’s Plain. (Whatever happened to 
the winters of the pioneers?) The 
Cabramurra-Khancoban Road is 
closed in winter. 

Safety. It all comes down to 
common sense. However, there are a 
few points worth noting. 

• Much of the Jagungal Wilderness 
is high plateau, very exposed in bad 
weather. So be aware of hypothermia: 
its causes, prevention and treatment. 

• Huts are not always easy to find, 
especially in bad weather. They may 
already be full so carry a suitable tent. 

• Notify the Park rangers at Sawpit 
Creek of your trip plans. 

The Basic Route Guide. The most 
commonly travelled route to Jagungal 
is from Guthega Village/Power Station. 
Thistourwould normallytakethreeor 
four days: longer if side trips (Grey 






Mare Range, Pretty Plains, Brassy 
Mountains) are taken. 

From Guthega Village, ski down to 
and across the dam which holds 
back the waters of G uthega Pondage. 
Ascend the well-defined spur which 
climbs in a northerly direction to 
Guthega Trig. Continue north from 
the trig on to the Rolling Grounds, a 
treeless, undulating plateau which 
commands wonderful views in every 
direction. You may need to take a 
compass bearing before heading 
across the Rolling Grounds, especially 
if the weather seems dubious. 

You can descend into Whites River 
valley, or stay high for a little longer 
and descend directly into the saddle 
at Schlink Pass. (Schlink Pass is about 
ten kilometres from Guthega.) 

One and a half kilometres from the 
pass, following the SMA road north¬ 
ward, is the Schlink Hilton’; a large 
SMA hut, part of which is open to the 
public. The scenic way to go from 
Schlink is across the Kerries, an ex¬ 
panse of high hills and valleys. Leaving 
the hut, ascend in a north-easterly 
direction until you reach the tops. 
Then ski on a bearing, gradually des¬ 
cending to the Valentines River at its 
Big Bend. Mawsons Hut is nearby; a 
cosy hut with two rooms, an alcove, 
and a space-age toilet. It is often very 
crowded. It is six kilometres from 
Schlink ‘Hilton’ to Mawsons. 

Looking out from the front door of 
the hut, the rest of the route to Jagungal 
is obvious. Cross Valentines River, 
then work your way up and around 
the western side of Cup and Saucer 
Hill. This allows you to drop into the 
head of a creek which flows north into 
the Geehi. Ski up the Geehi valley 
and before you know where you are, 
you will be standing proudly on the 
summit. Having admired the view, 
you may care to carve a few turns in 
the snowbowl to the north. 

You can vary your route back to 
Mawsons by skiing over Strawberry 
Hill. Similarly, you can vary your route 
back to Schlink by following Valentines 
Riverto its source nearTin Hut,cross¬ 
ing Gungarten Pass and descending 
the creek valley beyond. This takes 
you straight to the hut. 

Gungarten Pass is difficult to find 
in bad weather, in which case the 
preferred alternative is to follow Valen¬ 
tines River downstream to its junction 
with Duck Creek. Follow the general 
course of a fire trail up the Duck 
Creek Valley, across a low saddle to 
meet the Schlink Pass Road two kilo¬ 
metres north of the hut. 

You can retrace your outward route 
across the Rolling Grounds, or simply 
follow the road down to Guthega 
Power Station, six kilometres down- 
valley from Guthega Village. The latter 
route is a safer way to go in the case 
of bad weather or poor visibility on 
the tops. 

Have a good tour! • 


Climbing 

Ice 


• N EAR TH E ROOF OF MT KOSCI USKO’S 
Main Range are two of the best snow 
and ice climbing areas in mainland 
Australia. There are other steep slopes 
and corniced ridges in the high coun¬ 
try, yet none has the appeal and 
popularity of Blue Lake and its ‘wild 
cousin’ Watsons Crags, commonly 
called ‘The Crags’. 

Neither location provides ‘dead 
vertical’ ice for any great length, but 
they certainly are stimulating for the 
first time, and a great work-out for the 
New Zealand Alps. 

At the right time of year-August or 
September-and provided conditions 
are right, no other ice cliff in Australia 
provides higher quality cramponing 
than the Blue Lake cliffs. 

The Blue Lake cliffs comprise three 
main buttresses, and easier-angled 
outcrops of glazed and broken rock 
for bouldering and practice. 




Bill Blunt on 70° water ice at Blue Lake. Ross 
Vining 


Ski Touring 

• Enjoy Australia’s best 
ski touring country on 
a 7-day tour in the 
Jagu ngal. Wilderness. 

• Build igloos, learn 
navigation, snow safety 
and skiing technique 
on a 5-day XC skiing 
and snowcraft course. 

• In all we offer more 
than 40 different ski¬ 
ing and snowshoeing 
trip departures June 
to October. 

• All trips are led by 
professionally qualified 
and licensed guides. 

• For information 
contact: 

Wilderness 
Expeditions, 

‘Fairfield’A 
Berridale f : 

NSW2628 V 
Phone (0648) 67123 



LET BOREAL HEELOCATORS 
IMPRCME YOUR XC TECHNIQUE 



• Prevents Heel From Slipping off Ski 

BOREAL HEELOCATORS Are NowwailaWe 
Paul Harding at SNOWGUM IMPORTS 


Mountain 

The foremost international climbing 
magazine published in English. Articles, 
photos and news on climbing throughout 
the world including Australia and New 
Zealand. 

6 issues a year - from your outdoor 
shop or as a subscription for £6.50 a year 
from Mountain Magazine Limited, 

PO Box 184, Sheffield Sll 9DL, UK. 
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TRANGIA 

Made in Sweden from high quality materials, the 
Trangia stove is a complete cooking system suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Its unique design makes it 
ideal for outdoor use even in the worst weather _ 

conditions: it goes faster outside: all other Complete Unit ft 

existing stoves go slower. Packed For Travel 


Handle 


ALL-WEATHER 
^ggjCOOKING SYSTEM 

23cm 


Upper Windshield 


Small Frypan 

Saiirpnan * Bein9 fueled by Methylated Spirits there 
juuMspaii priming - hence faster starting and minii 


> Assembly is fast ar_ 

need to fear parts failures 01 
almost no moving parts. 


Brass Burner 


Lower Windshield 


ing and minimal 

intenance. Meths on hands cleans them — 
which are often unpleasant. 

' 1 simple. Wilderness travellers have no 
. ‘ lack of spares. Trangia has 

The Trangia cooking system is extremely stable. Because the main 
saucepans, or kettle, sit so low inside the stove, it is possible to move to 
different positions with little risk of spillage. It is impossible (almost) to kick 

re is a most practical 

, kettle'), 27ar.,. 

Model 25K is illustrated. 

Dimensions: Models 25 & 25K 23 cm X 11 cm 
Models 27 & 27K: 19 cm x 10 cm! 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PTY. LTD. 

148 Queen Street, 

Alexandria. N.S.W. 2015. 

Phone: (02) 699-7698, 698-3860. 

For further details, contact Dept. T. 


Ski the 

Snows 


Adventure skiing on the world’s 
largest temperate glaciers among the 
spectacular peaks of Mount Cook 
National Park New Zealand. 

Separate tours for nordic and downhill 
skiers led by Mount Cook’s renowned 
Alpine Guides. 

Get your Adventure Skiing '81 brochure from: 

• Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd, 377 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne 

• Peregrine Expeditions, 343 Little Collins Street, Melbourne 

• Alpine Guides, PO Box 20, Mount Cook National Park, New 
Zealand • or your travel agent 
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Watsons Crags is an outstanding 
area, far from the madding crowds. 
You can actually climb for a day there 
in silence. This is a wild place, not for 
the uninitiated. 

To make any venture to The Crags 
worth while, it is wise to plan for a full 
day or more, with a bivouac or igloo¬ 
building exercise thrown in for the 
evening or afternoon . . . the sun 
quickly drops behind the immaculate 
wide horizon. 

Compared to the one- and two- 
pitch routes of Blue Lake’s surrounds, 
The Crags offer full 300-metre mixed 
rock and ice climbs of more even 
angle (up to 50°), with numerous near¬ 
parallel couloirs and bluffy aretes in 
the upper quarter. 

Climbs are not named, although 
some are possibly worthy of record. 
There are about ten good ‘lines’ but 
no one of them is outstanding. 

The appeal lies in the atmosphere 
and loneliness of the place, partic¬ 
ularly mid-week when most other 
climbers are ‘doing their nine-to-five’. 

The Snowy Mountains Authority 
hut below and west of Watsons Crags, 
just below the tree-line, is recom¬ 
mended if you wish to climb only on 
The Crags. Drive from Khancoban to 
Olsen’s Lookout, through the tunnel 
at the end of the road, then follow a 
contoured walking track (one hour) 
through forest. 

Alternatively, from Guthega car¬ 
park, ski (four hours), snow shoe or 
walk (six hours with full packs), sidling 
up from lllawong Lodge on the Snowy 
River, being careful, if you want to 
visit Blue Lake, not to go too high up 
Mt Twynam. 

From Charlottes Pass it is one and a 
half hours’ walk north, down to and 
over the Snowy River, to Blue Lake, 
then another half hour from above the 
Lake to The Crags. 

A useful reference is the second edition 
of the guide book Climbing in the 
Snowy Mountains, published by the 
University of New South Wales Mount¬ 
aineering Club. The Kosiusko 
1:100,000 sheet is a good map of the 
area. • 



Climbers in Stag Gully, Blue Lake. Photos, 
Bryan Palmer, above, and Tony McGarn. 
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Climbing Instruction and Expeditions 
on all major continents 

China Ski-Tour May 1982: Your first 
ever chance to participate with 
Chinese guides and their unique 
natural ski techniques. Travelling 
the high plateau regions of 
South-West China in the vicinity 
of Chomolongma, the Everest 
region. 

Nepal Mirror Peak Expedition April 
1982: Combine the spectacle of 
Everest with a visit to the remote 
Arun Valley. A great new 
trekking/climbing route with 
emphasis on group participation 
and learning the ropes of altitude 
climbing. 

Peruvian Expedition March 1982: 

An itinerary that will take you 
amidst the soaring snow 
capped summits and jungled 
gorges of Peru. Visit the markets 
of Cusco and the ancient Inca 
ruins. Climbing/trekking 
throughout the Huandoy massif, 
taking in the northern Cordillera 
Blanca and the world's highest 
navigable lakes. A trip to 
remember. 

Write today for full details and 
costs of any trip that interests you. 

Mountains Pty Ltd Climbing 
books, gear and instruction tour 
trips into Alpine ranges across 
the world. PO Box 122 Dural, 

NSW, 2158 Ph (02) 651 2336 
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Paddling the 
Hirtialavas 
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tery Pedicini 
lore at stake 
lo make the 
!h Kosi river. 


• BY THE END OF THE FIRST DAY, 
with four boats and two paddles 
damaged as well as a few narrow 
escapes from personal injury, the 
Upper Sun Kosi had already showed 
that it was every bit the challenge that 
we had hoped or feared it would be. 

It was evening on 2 January 1981 
as the support vehicles brought 
the last of the expedition back to base 
camp, five kilometres below Dharapani 
j on the old China road. The months of 
planning and training, and the slow 
build-up were suddently forgotten as 
we inspected boat damage and pre- 
j pared ourselves for the next day of 
the most nerve-racking yet exhilarating 
canoeing any of us had ever exper- 
1 ienced. The Sun Kosi or ‘River of 
Gold’ was no longera distant unknown 
j quantity, but a startling reality, thunder¬ 
ing menacinglybelowusas we made 
camp on the terraced hillside in the 
shadow of the massive peaks of the 
1 Langtang Range. 

Ten days previously, 22 canoeists 
from four countries had gathered in 
Kathmandu in preparation for the 
expedition which was to take us from 
the Nepalese borders of Tibetan 
China to India. The team was led by 
j John Wilde, an experienced expedition 
paddler, who has represented both 
Australia and Britain in slalom com¬ 
petition canoeing and is now Director 
of Outdoor Education at a Tasmanian 
school. The expedition included two 
j paddlers from Britain, one each from 
New Zealand and the USA, and 18 
canoeists (including one woman)from 
Australia, forming the first team to 
attempt a descent of the entire Sun 
Kosi River, the first 50 kilometres of 
which had never been attempted. 

A second and equally important 
aim of the expedition was to give 
young Australian conoeists a taste of 
expedition paddling and the oppor¬ 
tunity to experience ‘white water’ 
conditions not known in Australia: a 
training expedition which will hopefully 
lead to similar ventures. 

The Sun Kosi was the logical choice 
for such an expedition. Canoeing the 
first seven days of the most technically 
difficult and dangerous water could 
be assisted by vehicle support from 
the old China road which runs beside 
the river for most of the 50 kilometres. 
For the lower Sun Kosi below Dolalghat 
we were to have support from 18-foot 
Metzeler rafts carrying supplies and 
j equipment. 

Five days of training on theTresuli 
river west of Kathmandu had sharp¬ 
ened our reflexes and boosted our 
confidence in the team members with 
whom we were to paddle. The exped¬ 
ition was to operate in four separate 
groups, each responsible for its own 
members and operating as a self- 
sufficient unit in terms of rescue and 

Expedition leader John Wilde taking the 
plunge. All uncredited photos Trevor Pinder. 
Colour photos and diagrams courtesy Nomad 
Films International Pty Ltd. 



emergency equipment. 

The first day had tested to the limit 
those of us who had attempted this 
mighty Sun Kosi river. The early morn¬ 
ing scene had been tense as John 
Wilde, John Lockie, Mike Wood, Neil 
McGilp, myself and the two English¬ 
men, Stuart Wagstaff and Andy Flail, 
entered the riveratTatopani.the most 
practical put-in point neartheChinese 
border. 


The most 
nerve-racking 
yet exhilarating 
canoeing any 
of us had ever 
experienced. 
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As I stood on the swaying foot¬ 
bridge spanning the foaming river 
below, the growing apprehension and 
nervousness made it impossible to 
think clearly and logically or to plan 
carefully the first few metres of my 
route down the boulder-strewn river. 
There .was no easy section on which 
to warm up or to build up confidence, 
only one eddy behind a large rock 
which served as a put-in point, from 
which to be catapulted into unrelenting 
Grade Four and Five waters. A few 
seconds later, and fifty metres down 
river, I was still in my boat desperately 
trying to stay in a small eddy which 
offered some respite from the chaos 
of the river rushing past. I had been 
forced to eskimo roll twice and was 
notquitesureofexactlywhich route I 
had taken; but as the adrenalin rush 
began to subside I knew I had broken 
that first and most important barrier 
and could continue and maybe even 
enjoy this madness! 

We were soon to realize that the 
slightest error or hesitation could 
mean a capsize, the consequences 
of which ranged from a head-splitting 
momentary dip in the icy waters, to 

Meeting the locals, photo Pedicini, and below, 
Cary Pedicini sampling ‘liquid gold’ on the 
Upper Sun Kosi. 




the more serious situation where a 
paddler was forced to swim. We were 
all strong, reliable eskimo rollers in 
normal situations, but the combination 
of extremely fast, icy cold, aerated 
and often shal low water greatly tested 
our rolling skills. 



As the adrenalin 
rush began to 
subside I knew 
I had broken the 
first barrier. 

Failure to roll the first time resulted 
in nasty swims for John Lockie and 
Mike Wood that first day-both were 
forced to retire and repair badly 
damaged boats in the evening. As we 
sat contemplating our prospects for 
the next day I could sense a greater 
feeling of confidence amongst the 
expedition. We had tackled some of 
the most dangerous and technically 
difficult water most of us had ever 
experienced and escaped relatively 
unscathed, with any damage easily 
repairable. 



On the first day the Sun Kosi had 
provided continuous Grade Four 
water with some Grade Five sections 
and only two sections which had 
been unpaddle-able. 

Our confidence, however, was soon 
to be shattered, as early the next 
morning the nightmare that haunts 
every canoeist, to be trapped sub¬ 
merged in your boat, became a reality 
for leader John Wilde. 



From a vantage point in my boat 
below a difficult Grade Five section I 
had watched John manoeuvre his 
kayak through the maze of boulders, 
chutes, and foaming stoppers above 
me as he approached the final rock 
ledge only metres upstream from my 
boat. Approaching this final drop, 
John was thrown off course and forced 
to shoot the ledge to the extreme 
right-hand side of the river, a passage 
which even later looked reasonably 
safe. 

The rapid succession of expressions 
on the face of a man who suddenly 
realizes that something has gone 
wrong, that the river has taken charge 
and he is seconds away from death, 
remain vividly in my mind. 

The bow of John’s kayak had jam¬ 
med beneath a rock at the bottom of 
this two-metre chute, the tremendous 
pressure of tons of water holding the 
reardeckagainstthe ledge and John 
doubled flat against the front deck of 
his boat. 

Instinct and lightning reflexes 
enabled John to free himself slightly 
from the cockpit as the boat began to 
fold, threatening to trap his legs be¬ 
tween hull and deck. Flad it not been 
for the quick thinking of members, 
Jim Burcide, Steve Edwards, Neil 
McGilp and Peter Canny who formed 
a human chain to reach John Wilde’s 
outstretched hand, the expedition may 
have ended there. 

The incident had shaken us all and 
it was with great caution and a good 
deal more respect for the river that 
five of us continued on that day to 
complete the stretch as planned, whilst 
the remainder of the group spent 
hours trying to retrieve the pieces of 
the kayak still jammed at the bottom 
of the river. 

John Wilde had been paddling 
one of six especially prepared 'Sun 
Kosi Special’ kayaks.The remarkable 


strength-to-weight ratio achieved in 
their lay-ups had undoubtedly given 
him those vital few seconds in which 
to partially free himself before the 
enormous hydraulic pressure began 
to fold his boat. 

TheUpperSun Kosi was to continue 
to challenge us at every turn for the 
next three days. Tony Jones-director 
of an outdoor centre in eastern Victoria 
-had to betaken by jeep to Kathmandu 
to receive treatment for facial cuts 
and bruising after capsizing and being 
dragged upside-down over partially 
submerged rocks. According to Tony, 
his experiences in Kathmandu whilst 
trying to get hospital treatment were 
more horrendous than his experience 
on the river! Nevertheless he was 
back with us on the water within a day 
as we made the three-kilometre portage 
around the Lamosangu Power Station. 
This small hydro-electric scheme 
diverts the waters of the Sun Kosi only 
temporarily, the river then follows its 
normal course on to Dolalghat at the 
confluence with the Indrawati River. 

We had now completed the Upper 
Sun Kosi and so realized one aim of 
our expedition. In the preceding days 
we had covered approximately 50 
kilometres of previously unpaddled 
waters, dropping 700 metres in that 



The rapid 
succession of 
expressions on 
the face of a man 
who is seconds 
away from death 
remain vividly 
in my mind. 
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short distance, at times through sec¬ 
tions dropping atthe rate of 20 metres 
a kilometre. 

The drama and excitement was 
filmed by Nomad Film Productions, a 
Melbourne-based company whose 
documentary special River of Gold is 
expected to be screened on Australian 
television shortly. 

The camera crews experienced the 
exhilaration of this massive white water 
when we reached the Lower Sun 
Kosi. Here they no longer had the 
convenience of road and vehicles 
butfollowed in the support rafts carry¬ 
ing our supplies and equipment. 

In contrast to the Upper river, the 
Lower Sun Kosi, after a few quiet 
days, developed into a broad, fast 
flowing river of flat sections inter¬ 
spersed with massive, exciting rapids. 
The immense volume of water now 
gathered in this sacred river produced 
long stretches of standing waves, 
stoppers, swirling eddies and the 
occasional ‘surfing wave’ which 
stretched across the river and on 
which we would ‘sit’ and play for 
hours. 

Our ‘armada’ of support rafts and 
kayaks were an amazing spectacle to 
the local villagers as we passed by 
Dumja Besi, Khurkot and Nawalpur, 
and arrived at Harkapur after four 
days of relatively quiet paddling. During 
these days we could relax as we 
floated down river, occasionally 



The Sun Kosi was no longer 
a distant unknown quantity, 
but a startling reality. 
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water. White wonder. Join us rafting Nepal’s 
Sun Khosi - river of gold! 

In January 1979 we pioneered Australia’s 
first raft and kayak expedition down this 
great river. Cost from $1,878 ex Sydney/ 
Melbourne including return air fares. 

No previous experience needed for the raft trip. 
For free colour catalogue contact us today: 
Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
3rd Floor, 28 - 34 O’Connell Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 

Phone (02) 233 7033 (Mon - Fri) LicB950 



accompanied by troops of langur 
monkeys with kestrels and osprey 
hunting overhead. At night children 
from the villages would visit us, some 
with their exercise books from school 
English classes, and we would 
communicate by written words and 
improvised sign language. 

These same villagers were with us 
the next day, lining the banks, as we 
prepared to shoot the largest and 
most impressive rapids of the river, 
just down-stream from Harkapur 
Bridge. 

Mungalay rapid, named after the 
first Nepalese to guide a raft through 
this section, was a succession of 
huge stoppers ending in a chute 
perilously close to an undercut ledge, 
under which a massive back current 
was swirling, threatening to grab, and 
never release, any boat that came too 
close. 

After hurtling down the tongue of 
this massive rapid, at speeds of up to 
30 kilometres an hour, I was thrown 
almost at right angles as I was hit by 
the backwash off the cliff which towered 
100 metres overhead. A succession 
of exploding waves hit as I powered 
out of one hole, desperately trying to 
gather sufficient speed to break 
through the next. A few momentary 
glimpses of rocks, sky and foaming 
water, between passages of complete 
white-out, were sufficient clues to work 
out that I was on line as I shot the last 
drop and glided past the menacing 
undercut ledge. 

For those who successfully neg¬ 
otiated this rapid, once was enough. 
There were no thoughts of trying it 
again just for fun, particularly as we 
had just seen one of the support rafts 
completely back-looped, catapulting 
its six occupants and food supplies 
into the stopper at the bottom of the 
last drop. 

The nextfourdays provided similar 
adventure with long exciting rapids, 
any one of which could have enter¬ 



The Expedition: 1 Tony Jones 2 Andy Hall 
3 Cary Pedicini 4 Neil McGilp 5 Peter 
Newman 6 Joel Shelton 7 Eric Ligtermoet 
8 Peter Newland 9 Mike Kube 10 Mike Wood 
11 Jim Burcide 12 John Lockie 13 Alex 
Newton 14 Graham Mitchell 15 Tony Jago 16 
Peter Canny 17 Quentin Mitchell 18 Robyn 
James 19 Steve Edwards 20 John Wilde 
21 Bill Mason 22 Stuart Wagstaff 

tained us for days. There were standing 
waves on which we could surf from 
one side of the river to the other and 
stoppers into which we could dive 
and be spat out vertically, air-borne 
for a few seconds before crashing 
back to the surface. It is this type of 
playing around that is the key to the 
enjoyment of Whitewater expedition 
paddling. 

The river was to finish almost as 
abruptly as it had started for us. As we 
paddled under the shadow of the 
Hindu temple at Bhara Chetra and 
rounded yet another bend in the river, 
we suddenly broke through the last of 
the Mahabarat Range and were con¬ 
fronted with a totally flat horizon as 
the river spread out over the plains on 
its last few kilometres to the levees of 
the Sun Kosi’s barrage on the Indian 
border. 

We completed this last flat stretch 
in approximately six hours’ paddling 
the next day; plenty of time to recall 
the events of the previous 14 days in 
which we had experienced the com¬ 
plete spectrum of Whitewater canoeing. 
From the continuous technical rapids 
of the upper river to the roller coaster 
rides of the gigantic lower stretches, 
the Sun Kosi had given us everything 
we had hoped for. • 
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Purodouun! 

Specialising in walled Superdown sleeping bags 

Made to any size • Filled to your 
requirements *18 models to 
choose from, including: 

POLAR 

A walled bag with a full- 
length zip. Ideal for 
summer or winter. Two 
can be zipped together 
to form a double bag. 
Draftproof flap over zip 
for cold conditions. 
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Available at scout shops and all good bushwalking and mountaineering shops. 
Trade Enquiries: 

PURAX FEATHER HOLDINGS PTY. LTD., RESERVOIR, VIC. 3073. Telephone 460 6422. 
Manufacturers of down blankets and all Continental feather bedding. 



WILDERNESS RAFTING IN NEPAL 


For some real adventure, join Peregrine 
Expeditions on a Whitewater rafting expedition down the 
Sun Kosi River in Nepal. 

Peregrine will provide you with the real taste of 
excitement - natural beauty, quiet times and raging 
white water. And the Sun Kosi expeditions include the 
magic of trekking and rafting in the shadow of the 
Himalaya, through parts of Nepal very rarely seen. 

Peregrine Expeditions recently organised the first 
Australian Himalayan Kayak Expedition down the Sun 
Kosi, resulting in the magnificent documentary film 


'River of Gold', and were selected by the Army Alpine 
Association to organise and co-ordinate the logistic 
support for their assault on Ganesh IV (7102 m) in the 
Nepal Himalaya. Our record of experience and 
leadership in overseas trekking is unequalled. 

Whitewater rafting expeditions are just part of 
Peregrine Expeditions’ programme of carefully-graded 
and expertly-led adventures into the Himalaya, Sri 
Lanka and Papua New Guinea. Contact us or your 
travel agent for our 1981 /82 season's brochure. 
Regular free film and slide nights. Phone us now! 


PEREGRINE EXPEDITIONS 



Suite 710, 7th Fir., 
343 Lt. Collins St, 
Melbourne 3000 
Phone 601121 

PE81/6 
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Untrodden Reserve 


John Chapman, 
leading authority 
on the popular 
Cradle Mountain 
Lake St Clair 
National Park, 
suggests ways to 
have the best 
parts to yourself. 

• LYING IN THE HEARTOFTASMANIA’S 
mountainous interior, the Cradle 
Mountain Lake St Clair National Park 
contains some of the finest wilderness 
country in Australia. Every year thous¬ 
ands of walkers tramp along the well 
trodden Overland Track to enjoy some 
of the delights that this Park has to 
offer. However, most of these walkers 
keep to the major tracks and miss 
seeing many of the less known attrac¬ 
tions. Many of these off-track features 
are easily visited in short sidetrips 
from the Overland Track, or they can 
be strung together to form walks in 
themselves on visits specially planned 
for that purpose. 

The following notes will be found 
useful when planning a visit to ‘the 
Reserve’, a popular nameforthe Park. 
Most of the off-track features can be 
visited as side-trips, varying in length 
from several hours to two-day trips. It 
is important to note that much of the 
Reserve is very exposed to all weathers 
and that navigation can be difficult in 
poor visibility, so use good equipment 
and be prepared to retreat to the 
easily followed tracks if necessary. 

Cradle Mountain 

This, the dominant feature of the 
north end of the Reserve, is well 
known and visited by many walkers 
each year. As the map shows, a maze 
of tracks take in most of the features 
with little scope for bff-track walking. 
There are however, some interesting 
short trips to be made for those who 
want to see something different. To 
the east of Cradle Mountain is the 
well named Hidden Lake. This is best 
approached by walking from the Scott- 
Kilvert Hut along the north shore of 
Lake Hanson. A short climb north¬ 
east over the ridges then leads to the 
lake. The reason for the name is 
obvious for it nestles deep in a cliff- 
ringed bowl hidden from all sides. 

The Pelion Plains. Right, Pelion East from 
Tasmania’s highest peak, Mt Ossa. All photos 
John Chapman 







The return journey can be made by 
climbing steeply to the west over the 
ridge to the Artists Pool. 

Another worthwhile trip from the 
Scott-Kilvert Hut is to climb the hill 
behind the hut to the Lindon Tarns. 
The ascent, although short, is steep 
and rough and the small plateau the 
tarns lie on is a welcome respite after 
the scrub. Above are the crags of 
Cradle Mountain which are reflected 
in the tarns and below is a magnificent 
panorama of lakes and valleys. In fine 
weather, camping here is recom¬ 
mended as the sunrise is magnificent. 

West of Cradle Mountain the Little 
Plateau provides an easy off-track 
excursion. To get on to the plateau 
either leave the Overland Track south 
of Kitchen Hutorclimbontotheridge 
above Suttons Tarn. The crest of the 
plateau is open and exposed, and 
easily crossed. After four kilometres 
this crest ends abruptly in huge cliffs 
which fall to the Fury River 800 metres 
below. Perched high above the sur- 

Mt Hyperion from Pelion East. Below, Walled 
Mountain reflected in a Labyrinth tarn. 







rounding valleys, the panorama here 
is outstanding and there are excellent 
views of Cradle Mountain and Barn 
Bluff. It is worth camping out on the 
plateau to see the sunset colours on 
these two peaks. To return it is neces¬ 
sary to retrace the route across the 
plateau. 

Waterfall Valley 

This cirque-walled valley forms the 
southern boundary of the Cradle 
Mountain massif.TheOverlandTrack 
passes through the valley high up on 
the western side and views from the 
track reveal some of the many water¬ 
falls in the valley below. To visit these, 
leave the track and follow the creek 
downstream descending through light 
scrub. Further down, more falls can 
be seen cascading over the cliffs. 
Indeed the valley contains an amazing 
number of waterfalls. 

Iftime permits continue down until 
on top of the last main fall. This is the 
largest in the valley, about 60 metres 
high, and it is possible to get down 
the steep southern slopes to its base. 
Above, cliffs ring the valley with white 
foam ribbons tumbling from them. 
The spectacle is best after heavy 
rainfall. Returning back up the valley, 
walk up to where the valley floor 
begins to widen and climb north, 
away from the creek, up to a series of 
flat terraces. Here are hidden delights, 
as amongst the screes and grass will 
be found some tiny tarns surrounded 
by fagus and pencil pines. Return to 
the Overland Track along the terrace. 

Barn Bluff to Lake Will 

As an alternative to the muddy 
descent into Waterfall Valley this route 
has much to recommend it.The views 
are excellent and the walking is chal¬ 
lenging enough without being danger¬ 
ous. If the weather is cloudy, however, 
the route sould be avoided. 

Leave the Overland Track on Cradle 
Cirque and follow the marked walking 
track to the summit of Barn Bluff. 
Here the track is left and the south¬ 
western ridge of the mountain des¬ 
cended. This drops quickly at first 
then descends steadily to the knoll 
called Fury Divide. From here walk 
south along the shore of Lake Will to 
the outlet creek and Innes Falls. The 
falls are worth visiting as they fall into 
a tight forest-choked gorge, very dif¬ 
ferent to those of Waterfall Valley. A 
track can be followed from the falls to 
Lake Holmes, but a quicker and drier 
route is to walk east from the falls up 
on to the open ridges and follow 
these south past some lakes to Lake 
James. It is a short walk east to rejoin 
the Overland Track at Lake Winder- 
mere. 

Lakes Ellen and McRae 

South of Waterfall Valley the Over¬ 
land Track rises on to a series of high 
exposed moors which are bare and 


open. The track can be left almost 
anywhere to walk east to these two 
lakes. If the track is left soon after 
Cirque Hut the plateau rim can be 
followed. This gives good views of 
Cradle Mountain and Waterfall Valley. 
In autumn these lakes are particularly 
beautiful and campsites can be found 
at Lake McRae. To return to the track, 
walk south-west over the outlet of 
Lake Agnew to Lake Windermere or 
return west to Lake Holmes. 

West Pelion - Mt Ossa Circuit 

In the centre of the Reserve lies a 
broad amphitheatre ringed with 
mountains and called the Pelion 
Plains. The Overland Track hugs close 
under West Pelion then crosses the 
edge of these plains and climbs south 
through Pelion Gap. An exciting alter¬ 
native to the track is to traverse the 
ring of mountains. This route is rough 
as large boulders cap most of the 
peaks and is recommended only to 
experienced walkers. At least two days 
will be required to traverse from West 
Pelion to Mt Ossa, but it is definitely 
worth the trip to obtain the fine views 
of the Reserve. 

Start early from an overnight camp 
at Pelion Creek and follow the sign¬ 
posted side-track towards the summit 
of West Pelion. Either cross the huge 
boulders forming the summit or skirt 
along the base of the huge cliff on the 
south face of the mountain. Descend 
from the mountain through the rough 
saddle below on to the open ridge to 
the south-west.This is easily followed 
over Mt Achilles to Leonards Tarn in 
the saddle between Achilles and 
Thetis. This makes an ideal campsite 
after a rough day of walking. From 
here a side-trip can bemadeto Perrins 
Bluff. Next morning, clamber over the 
huge boulders of Mt Thetis and des¬ 
cend to the next saddle, traversing 
the southern slopes of Paddys Nut. 
Here the Thetis Track will be seen, 
and this is a handy retreat route if the 
weather has changed. Above towers 
the huge mass of Mt Ossa, and a long 
toiling haul up the boulders leads on 
to the highest point of Tasmania. In 
fine weather a camp at the tiny lake 
near the top is highly recommended. 
The cairned route is easily followed 
down to the Overland Track at Pelion 
Gap. 

Oakleigh Plateau 

Towering over the Pelion Plains, 
Mt Oakleigh is a popular half-day 
walk from the Overland Track. Many 
stand on the summit each year but 
few leave the track to walk east across 
the open rocky tops. The walking is 
easy and as you go further east more 
tarns appear to add their beauty to 
the panoramas. Reasonable shelter 
is found beside Warragurra Creek for 
camping, as well as the small McCoys 
No 1 Hut, nestling beside a large 
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THE MOUNTAIN DESIGNS STORY* 


story goes back to 1969 
when a young Queensland rockclimber called Rick White started a 
small importing, wholesale and mail-order business for climbers 
called Infinity Equipment, which soon after was renamed Odin 
Equipment Company after a local well-known rockclimb. Late in 



1972 this expanded from under Rick’s 
house to a small part-time shop, in the 
Brisbane suburb of Taringa, called 
Rick’s Mountain Shop. Growth 
forced this shop to bigger premises 
at Toowong. After leading the first 
Australian expedition to the Pata¬ 
gonian Andes in southern Argentina 
in December/January 1974/1975, 
Rick’s energies turned to making the 
now well established business into a 
full-time proposition. This led to the 
birth of Mountain Designs, which 
was the manufacturing arm of the 
business, and Rick leaving his job as 
Technical Officer with the CSIRO. 
With another local climber/joumalist, 
Mike Meadows, who was between 
jobs at the time, he began to design 
and manufacture tents and down 
sleeping bags. This small outfit set a 
new standard of design for local 
bags at the time, similar styles being 
available only from Europe and the 
U.S.A. The growth of both the retail 
and manufacturing arms meant 
another move, this time to a large 
basement in Kelvin Grove, where 
the three companies Odin, Rick’s 
Mountain Shop and Mountain 
Designs were merged into one. 
Mountain Experience, while the 
brand name of Mountain Designs 
was retained. Within two years the 
whole operation had outgrown this 
‘dungeon’ and moved to two-storey 
premises in Brisbane’s Fortitude 
Valley, currently the headquarters 
of the retailing side, Mountain 
Experience, and the home of the 
importing, manufacturing and whole¬ 
saling division - now a separate 
company, Mountain Designs Pty 
Ltd. 

Throughout this time, many local 
and visiting climbers worked in this 
climbing business, including Mike 
Meadows, Rob Staszewski, 
‘Humzoo’, Nic Taylor, ‘Eggi’ Ever- 
itt, Chris Peisker, Coral Bowman, 
Marty Beare, Thelma Wilson, Dave 
Moss, Brian Springall and not forget¬ 
ting Vicki Couper, an art teacher who 
worked on some patterns but whose 
great contribution was the design of 
our MD logo! 


Mountain Designs products were 
an instant success, and older more 
established manufacturers in Aust¬ 
ralia and New Zealand were even¬ 
tually forced to upgrade their range 
and/or materials to meet the new 
challenge. The success of Mountain 
Designs spawned several small 
‘backyard makers’ in its wake. All 
this competition resulted in an over¬ 
all upgrading of Australian products 
and an improvement in design, 
function and quality. We feel proud 
that Mountain Designs was in fact 
the prime mover in this. 



These formative years were not 
without their problems. Deliveries 
were erratic due to demand out¬ 
stripping production. One of the 
main problems encountered was 
some batches of faulty raw materials. 
This resulted in the replacement of a 
number of ‘leaking’ bags. Again we 
are proud that we stand behind our 
product guarantee, not an easy task 
for a small company. We replaced 
nearly all legitimate claims and a 


few not-so-legitimate ones. Litig¬ 
ation proceeded, and finally last 
year Mountain Designs was awarded 
damages - a small consolation. 

Changes in recent years in re¬ 
tailing in Australia led Mountain 
Designs to adopt a policy of retailing 
its own products and imported lines 
predominantly through its own shops. 
To this end a second shop was 
opened, in Sydney, in August 1979. 
This proved a success, and a third 
shop was opened, in Melbourne, in 
May 1981. This direct retailing has 
the advantage for the consumer of 
better prices, and a greater ability to 
make ‘specials’ and custom-made 
products for people. The shop policy 
on prices is to not be undersold by 
any other specialist retailer in the 
area. Although we are not in the 
discount business, Mountain Designs 
is always determined to offer the 
best knowledge, service, value and 

The man behind the Mountain 
Designs group, Rick White, has a 
background mainly as a climber. 
Some of his main achievements are: 

• The discovery and development of 
Frog Buttress and Mt Maroon in 
Queensland, and over 200 first 
ascents, 1968-1981. • The first 
Australian ascent of El Capitan in 
Yosemite valley, in 1973. • The 
first hammerless ascent of Lord 
Gumtree on Buffalo’s North Wall: 
one of the hardest aid routes in 
Australia, in 1976. • Led the first 
Australian expedition to the Pat¬ 
agonian Andes in southern Argen¬ 
tina, in 1975. • Led a subsequent 
expedition to the same area, in 1979. 

• The first unroped solo ascent of 
Balls Pyramid in one and three- 
quarter hours, in 1980. • A member 
of Doug Scott’s Gangotri Himalayan 
Expedition in 1981. 

Rick is also involved with out¬ 
door pursuits and his climbing 
school Climb High has recently 
become part of a new company he 
has formed with Mountain Exper¬ 
ience manager Dave Moss, Aust¬ 
ralian Wilderness Expeditions or 
‘Wild X’. This company promotes 


local climbing trips, expeditions to 
Balls Pyramid, and represents people 
like our friends at Adventure Travel, 
offering Himalayan trekking, camel 
safaris and balloon expeditions, to 
mention a few activities. Mountain 
Designs is not just a business but a 
life-style and we often incur the 
wrath of our accountants for not 
being sufficiently profit motivated. 

Some of the many firsts in Australia 
we believe that Mountain Designs 
can claim include: • First to use the 
best quality downs available, and 
introduced American downproof 
nylons. • First to use the superlight 
(1.5) nylon for exceptionally light 
bags. • First to make the side zip, 
box-foot style sleeping bags. • First 
to use ‘700 loft’ down - the best in 
the world. • First to make Cordura 
rucksacks. • First to make down- 
filled clothing, vests, duvets, etc. • 
Suppliers to expeditions to places 
like Patagonia (Andes), Dunagiri 
(Himalaya), Peruvian Andes, Gan¬ 
gotri (Himalaya), Changabang 
(Himalaya), and many others. 

Mountain Designs also imports, 
sells and/or distributes products 
from: Alp Sports clothing and soft- 
wear. Beal and Edelrid ropes. 
Chouinctrd equipment and Patag¬ 
onia softwear. CMI figure 8 s and 
ascendeurs. Galibier and EB boots. 
Interalp sad Salewa mountaineering 
equipment. Lowe Alpine Systems - 
packs and hardwear. SMC and 
Bonaitti karabiners. Troll (Whillans) 
harnesses. Wild Country mountain¬ 
eering equipment. 

Mountain Designs products are 
manufactured by Mountain Designs 
Pty Ltd, Agnes St, Fortitude Valley, 
Queensland. 



Retail shops at 

Mountain Experience-224 Barry Pde, Brisbane 4006 (07) 52 8804 
Mountain Designs-334 Kent St, Sydney 2000 (02) 29 1231 
Mountain Designs-61 Hardware St, Melbourne 3000 (03) 67 2586 
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Unbelievable - yet highly possible ! 

Tasmania's Parliament is deadlocked on dams proposed for the magnificent Gordon and 
Franklin rivers. Ancient gorges, waterfalls, caves and rainforests — including Fluon pines more 
than two thousand years old — would be flooded to meet just six years growth in electricity 
demand. 

The Tasmanian Wilderness Society is champion of this wild and scenic part of Australia's 
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Geryon’s soaring 300-metre East Face. 


Pencil Pine forest. Return to the Pelion 
Plains by following the creek south to 
the Arm River track and follow that 
west to the plains. 

Lees Plains 

These plains lie south-east of the 
Pelion Plains deep in the Mersey 
Valley and provide ideal camping 
and easy walking. From the Overland 
Track walk to the east end of Lake Ayr 
along the Arm River track. Leave this 
track here and follow a lesser track 
east past Reedy Lake down to the 
Mersey River at Lees Hut. The river 
flats are known as Lees Plains. If you 
are camping here, Ladder Falls are 
worth visiting. From the plains a good 
track can be followed east to a road. 
Alternatively, the Overland Track can 
be regained by walking south along 
the banks of the Mersey River, then 
climbing up through the forest to the 
track between Kia-ora and DuCane 
Huts. 

Cathedral Mountain 

This striking mountain towers high 
over the Overland Track dominating 
theareaaround Kia-ora Hut.Whatwill 
surprise some people is that the top 
of the mountain is a plateau of rolling 
hills and lakes with stunted trees 
straggling across the plateau. It can 
be reached in a long return day-trip 
from DuCane Hut. From the Overland 
Track visit the Fergusson Falls and 
cross the river on the jammed boulder 
there, then climb uphill heading left 
towards Cathedral Creek which can 
be followed up to the plateau high 
above. The summit is found to the 
north, on the other side of the plateau, 
and is a spectacular block jutting out 


from the main cliff. Return via the 
same route. 

Never Never and Junction Lake 

The Never Never is the continuation 
of the Mersey valley upstream to the 
Central Plateau. It is possible to do a 
return walk of two days from DuCane 
or Windy Ridge Huts, or to use the 
valley to connect a walk from the 
Reserve to the Central Plateau. From 
the Overland Track follow the sign¬ 
posted side track to Hartnett Falls, 
which are always worth looking at, 
then leave the tracks and follow the 
valley upstream. This leads through 
forest and scrubby plains past the 
McCoy and Clarke Falls to Junction 
Lake. After a long day the open plains 
near the lake make an ideal campsite. 
If returning to the Reserve, pick up 
the track leading uphill to Lake Artemis 
and climb on to the northern edge of 
the Traveller Range. The views here 
are excellent, and the range is followed 
west to a steep rough descent into 
DuCane Gap where the Overland Track 
is again met. Alternatively the range 
could be followed south to Derwent 
Bridge; this route should take about 
three days. 

DuCane Circuit 

The DuCane Range surrounds a 
beautiful valley at the southern end of 
the Reserve called Pine Valley. The 
range itself is walled with huge cliffs 
and poised on the clifftops is the 
series of lakes known as the Labyrinth. 
The circuit traverses the crest of the 
range from Falling Mountain to Mt 
Gould. Leave the Overland Track at 
DuCane Gap and climb steeply north 
past the cliffs to the top of Falling 



The climb to the Gould Plateau is heavy going 


Mountain. A long walk on the tops 
now leads west to the sunken bowl on 
the top of Mt Massif. Descend into 
Big Gun Pass and climb to the DuCane 
Range. Cairned tracks can now be 
followed south through the complex 
of lakes (the Labyrinth). Several excel¬ 
lent campsites exist nearthese lakes. 
Next day follow the cairned track on 
to the Parthenon, then plunge south 
into the scrub and climb off the tracks 
and over the Minotaur. If the weather 
is still fine, turn west towards the 
Guardians and camp beside the lake 
nearthesummit. Return to the Minotaur, 
descend steeply south to the foot of 
Mt Gould, and traverse the eastern 
slopes of this mountain to the Gould 
Plateau. The view from this flat-topped 
ridge is spectacular, as it juts out high 
above the valleys. The Gould Plateau 
track is readily met and followed quickly 
down to the valley below. 

Pine Valley to the Labyrinth 

In addition to the well-marked track 
that leads from the hut to the Labyrinth 
there is a route that climbs out of the 
valley directly to Lake Elysia. In Pine 
Valley follow the Geryon Campsite 
track up the valley to the campsite. 
On the west side of the narrow valley, 
just past the camp, is a long scree 
slope. Push through the fagus to the 
start of this and climb steeply up the 
loose rock to exit on to the Labyrinth 
on the north side of Lake Elysia. 
Campsites are found along the lake 
shores and the normal track makes a 
good return route. 

Another possibility is to follow Pine 
Valley past the Geryon Campsite, 
keeping close to the main creek until 
the head of the valley is reached. The 



route is scrubby in the valley and the 
final climb out of the valley is steep, 
but for those who like a challenge this 
is a good route. 

Narcissus to Mt Ida 

Poised over Lake St Clair, Mt Ida is 
a very noticeable peak despite its 
relative lack of height. It can be climbed 
when traversing the Traveller Range 
or as a long return day trip from Nar¬ 
cissus Hut. From the hut cross the 
river at the rapids (about ten minutes 
walk upstream) and walk along the 
lake shore south-east. Light forest 
hugs the shores, providing fairlyeasy 
walking. Keep walking past Lake Leura 
to Ida Bay just west of the peak. From 
here it is possible to climb the peak. 
Note that great care is required on 
the final pinnacled tower. Return by 
the same route. 

Mount Manfred to Coal Hill 

From Pine Valley or Lake Marion 
this route offers a more challenging 
alternative to the Byron Gap track. 
Follow the Lake Marion track until 
able to cross the lightly scrubbed 
buttongrass plains to the foot of Mt 
Manfred. Climb up the steep slopes, 
then the cliffs, to the rocky tops. From 
the top follow the scrubby ridge south 
over Mt Cuvier to Coal Hill, then 
descend east to the plains around 
Lake Petrarch. Good camping is found 
at both ends of this lake. 


Mt Olympus 

This mountain towers overthe long 
Lake St Clair on the west, and is 
worthy of a visit. Camping atthe lakes 
between the two peaks is recom¬ 
mended for the excellent views ob¬ 
tained. From Byron Gap leave the 
track and climb south-east up the 
ridge towards the cliffs. Some skirting 
is necessary to get around small cliffs 
hidden in the forest; then follow the 
long ridge on to the plateau on the 
north summit of the mountain. Cross 
this and descend east down the ridge 
which curves to the foot of Lake 
Enome. The other lake is worth visiting 
too. From the lakes, the easiest descent 
is to cross the ridge in the saddle 
between the two peaks and descend 
the recently bushfire ravaged south¬ 
western slopes to the Cuvier Valley. 

Mt Hugel 

This mountain stands above the 
day-walk circuit track that is to the 
west of Cynthia Bay. The peak can be 
climbed from the saddle between Mt 
Rufus and Mt Hugel. Steep scrambling 
up screes through the cliff faces leads 
to the top. The view is excellent; to the 
west is the Cheyne Range and below 
to the east are the Hugel Lakes. A 
circuit can be made by following the 
plateau north from the summit for two 
kilometres, then turning east to follow 
the ridge to Little Hugel. From here a 
track leads down to Forgotten Lake. • 
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Only Northcape Polar Wear is 
equal to the tasks you will set it. 
Northcape fibre pile jackets, 
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season after season. 

Ask for Northcape Polar Wear 
and Thermic Underwear at your 
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We've come a long way in the last four years... 

in our commitment to making a good product even better 


GORE-TEX® Fabric was introduced in early 1976 
through qualified manufacturers of garments, tents and 
sleeping bags. With the combined efforts of manufac¬ 
turers and consumers as well as extensive research and 
development, we have succeeded in making a good 
product even better. 

The occasional "contamination” problem experi¬ 
enced by early backpacking and climbing enthusiasts 
was solved over 18 months ago. As a result, we were 
able to dramatically simplify care and washing instruc¬ 
tions. This development was recently followed by 
breakthroughs in seam sealing technology which al¬ 
lows seams to be permanently and effectively sealed 
at the time the product is manufactured. 

Every day brings exciting new applications that 
require comfortable, waterproof protection. New 
laminating techniques now permit GORE-TEX Fabric to 
be used in a variety of new applications including 
running shoes, hiking boots, and X-C ski boots. Our 
search for soft, supple fabrics has made it possible to 
engineer a product that feels and looks as great as it 
performs. All fabrics are ZEPEL finished for long lasting 
good looks. 


GORE-TEX Fabric is not a miracle product. Devel¬ 
oped through advanced technology, it is the most 
breathable, completely waterproof and windproof 
fabric in existence. Consumers should recognize that 
under certain weather conditions and activity levels it 
is possible and even probable that there will be some 
condensation regardless of what you are wearing. 
GORE-TEX Fabric is simply the most functional fabric 
on the market at this time for all-weather protection. 

GORE-TEX gear manufactured by: 

Dive’n’Surf 35 Boston Road Torquay 

Victoria 3228 (052) 61 2719 

J&H Agencies PO Box 5 Campbell 

ACT 2601 (062) 48 9294 

Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 224 Barry Pde 

Brisbane Old 4000 (07) 52 8804 

Paddymade Sales Pty Ltd 247 Rawson St 

Auburn NSW 2144 (02) 648 5970 

Rip Curl Pty Ltd 101 Geelong Rd Torquay 

Victoria 3228 (052) 61 2904 

Wilderness Equipment 47 Henry St (PO Box 83) 

Fremantle WA 6160 (09) 335 2813 

Trade enquiries: W L GORE & ASSOCIATES (UK) LTD 
PO Box 99 Frenchs Forest NSW 2086 

®GORE-TEX IS A TRADEMARK OF W L GORE & ASSOCIATES. 









Geoff 

Mosley 

A revealing interview 
with the Director of the 
Australian Conservation 
Foundation, 
by Geoff Schirmer. 

• The obvious question is... how 
did you get involved in conser¬ 
vation? 

I suppose I first heard about con¬ 
servationists when my father came 
home from work at a local gritstone 
quarry in the British Peak District and 
told stories of having to smear mud 
overthe fresh marks in the quarries in 
order to hide the scars from view. 

I grew up as a boy in the Peak 
District, just at the time that it became 
Britain’s first National Park. If it hadn’t 
been for this Park the area would 
have been swallowed up by the 
expansion of Sheffield and Man¬ 
chester. Within 60 miles of the Park 
there were 25 million people. The 
benefits of conservation were driven 
home to me as I saw the efforts that 
were made to reconcile conflicting 
pressures between the settled areas 
-villages, primary industry, quarrying 
- and the need to preserve the re¬ 
maining mountain and moorland area 
of the Peak District. I became a student 
of conservation and later wrote my 
Master’s thesis on the National Park 
Movement. 

Of course conservationists were 
regarded with great alarm and sus¬ 
picion by the local people. They were 
seen as a threatto livelihood.There is 
an obvious parallel between this 
reaction and the reactions of many 
people today. However, the real threat 
then, and now, did not come from 
conservationists. It lay in the prevailing 
market situation. On the floors of the 
gritstone quarries were vast numbers 
of millstones, either completed or 
partly completed. They were unsold 
because France had entered the 
market at that time. 

I might also add that if you check 
the cemeteries in this area you will 
find the graves of many people who 
died an early death from silicosis, the 
result of constant exposure to silica 
as they shaped the stones. 

And I guess that with the beautiful 
Peak District around you ... this is 
where you also became involved 
in walking? 

Yes. I had a cousin who was a 
farmer, who also loved the countryside 
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Feather and Down, the lightweight winner. 

Next to their skins, ducks and geese have a layer of soft fluffy down. This down is 
made up of hundreds of tiny cells that trap air, forming a highly effective natural 
insulating material. There are feathers over the layer of down shielding the bird from the 
hot summer sun and preventing heat loss in the coldest weather. 

Except for the ‘Arctic’, all Kimpton feather and down sleeping bags have full length 
non-stick zippers. The bag can be unzipped to form a continental quilt, or two bags can be 
zipped together to make a double bag. 


Kimpton Feather Industries Pty. Ltd. 11 Budd Street, Collingwood, Vic. 3066. 
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Geoff Mosley with his children John, Doone and Bridie. Photos Mosley collection 


and took me on many walks. These 
trips were supposed to be for the 
purpose of looking at farms that were 
for sale, but I suspect that the real 
purpose was to enjoy the country. We 
did a tremendous amount of walking, 
including trips to Wales. 

Actually, I was what one might call 
a professional walker as a boy. We 
were paid to act as beaters on the 
grouse moors. This involved driving 
grouse towards the shooters’ butts 
on beats that were usually five to six 
miles long. We did this four or five 
times a day. It not only developed 
one’s stamina and ability to cover 
ground at a good pace but it also led 
us all over the wild moors. 

I suppose I had a very fortunate 
boyhood. I particularly enjoyed the 
many opportunities to be alone on 
the moors. During holidays I used to 
work alone for long periods of time 
repairing butts in remote areas. It was 
here that I developed an interest in 
solo walking that is still very strong. 
We learnt how to survive on our own, 
at times in bad weather, with the 
minimum of protection. 

After the Peak District did you 
travel further afield? 

Whilst studying at the University of 
Nottingham I had opportunities to 
travel on trawlers to the North Sea. A 
party of us did some exploring in 
Lapland which involved a bit of low- 
key mountaineering . . . coming to 
terms with snow and ice ... nothing 
very grand, but still very interesting. 

I also made quite a few trips to 
Scotland where I further extended 
the interest in solo walking. I’ve spent 
a few nights sheltering under stones 
in the Cairngorms. 

What circumstances brought 
you to Australia? 

I planned to travel to Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia and then return 
to England. 

In Canada I worked for a summer 
as supervisor of the Rocky Mountain 
chain of Youth Hostels at Banff and 
Jasper National Parks. This provided 
opportunities for some walking, and 
also a trip to Alaska. 

In New Zealand I worked for the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
as a geographer. This involved regional 
survey work and writing up reports, 
which was a valuable training for my 
later work. I joined the Tararua Tramp¬ 
ing Club, a very active club with 600- 


800 members based at Wellington. It 
had an extensive walking programme, 
especially its Christmas walks, as 
well as search and rescue activities 
and mountaineering training. I had a 
few trips to the South Island - to the 
Rees and Dart areas, and also climbed 
Mt Earnslaw. 

In 1960 I took up a scholarship in 
the Geography Department at the 
Australian National University, 
Canberra. In the course of research 
the idea developed of using Tasmania 
as a place where one could study 
community interest in nature and the 
land for recreational purposes, and 
how this affected conservation. There 
was a special interest in the inter-play 
between the tourist industry and local 
recreational demands. 

During the period of 15 months in 
Tasmania some 25,000 miles were 
covered, and not a few of them on 
foot! One memorable experience was 
a winter ascent of Frenchman's Cap, 
with a party of doctors. Between us 
we had one ice axe and a pair of 
crampons. 

Back in Canberra I helped to 
resurrect the Canberra Bushwalking 
Club.They made me theirfirst Honorary 
Life Member for that, which is very 
pleasing. 

Are there any particular exper¬ 
iences, or ‘epics’ that you recall? 

There was a trip we made into the 
Deua region in order to get to the top 
of a mountain known as MotherWoila, 
an area in which there had been very 
little activity. Due to various circum¬ 
stances we were without water from 
Friday night to Sunday morning, and 
on Saturday night were hit by one of 
the fiercest storms I’ve ever known, a 
dry wind storm, of all things, that 
further added to our discomfort by 
sending large trees crashing to the 
ground all around us. 

On another trip we were caught out 
overnight on the Townsend Spur 
leading up to Kosciusko. Although it 
was only April we were caught in 
snow up to our knees, and had to 
spend a very uncomfortable night in 
the open on this exposed ridge. There 
was a similar experience on the 
Cobberas, this time with my children. 
We spent a night out in bad weather- 
we put the children together, two to a 
sleeping bag. I suppose it was a 
pretty rugged experience, but they 
weren’t any the worse for it. 
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Use a Silva System compass and 
you’ll know where you’re headed 
—and how to get back. Silva 
combines a precision magnetic 
compass with a method of finding 
and remembering your course—a 
method so simple you’ll master it 
in minutes. 


Silva Type 3 : Capsule 

rotates in transparent base plate 
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I was going to askyouaboutthe 
involvement of your family in 
bushwalking. 

They’ve certainly all had a good 
taste of the bush and continue to 
enjoy it. Last January I walked in the 
Western Arthurs with my son John, 
and my two daughters enjoy cross 
country skiing. I sometimes wonder if 
I pushed them too hard in the early 
years, yet it doesn’t seem to have 
dampened their interest. 

I well remember a walk I did one 
day with my son Robin, who was four 
at the time. We walked 16 miles from 
the back of Fall’s Creek through Big 
River to Cleve Cole Hut on Bogong. 
Of course I gave him a lift or two but 
he still did a great amount of the trip 
on his own legs. I can still see the 
faces of a few hardened bush types at 
Cleve Cole that night, when little Robin 
walked in at 8.30, stick in hand and 
cap firmly set. 

I’ll certainly recount that the 
next time I’m at Cleve Cole. You 
are obviously keen that children 
be given a chance to experience 
the bush at an early age. 

Oh yes. It’s such a delightfor children 
to experience the freedom and chal¬ 
lenge of the bush, especially when 
you camp with them in one spot for a 
couple of days so that they have a 
good chance to explore the area-to 
play in mountain streams. It is good 
for the adults too. There is much to be 
learnt from watching a child enjoy the 
bush. 

I very much want to make a point 
here, at the expense of those ‘four 
wheel drive people’ who claim that 
they need this type of vehicle in order 
to allow their children the experience 
of real wilderness. Forone thing, these 
children usually don’t get far away 
from the vehicles and the scars they 
leave in the bush. I would also argue 
that children can walk into the bush 
at an earlier age than most people 
think. They are not as fragile as they 
are made out to be. They can easily 
walk into wilderness areas, in the 
company of thoughtful adults. 

Moving back to the subject of 
conservation, when did you get 
involved with conservation in 
Australia? 

When I came to Australia in 1960 I 
joined the National Parks Associations 
of NSW and Victoria. Later I became 
involved in the Conservation Found¬ 
ation, through Francis Radcliffe, its 
founder. He was a very sensitive 
entymologist with whom I had already 
corresponded. 

I gradually became more involved 
with the Foundation. I n 1966, with the 
assistance of the Foundation, I taught 
the first year-long course in Australia 
on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources, at the ANU. In 1968 I 
began full-time work with the Found¬ 
ation, and in 1973 I became its Director. 

What do you see as the most 


urgent areas in need of attention 
now? 

There are two broad areas. 

The first of these could be called 
the need to defend our heritage. It. 
involves a reaction to those develop¬ 
ments and trends in society that 
threaten to eliminate the diversity of 
our natural areas. Our approach is to 
define areas that are of the highest 
importance; Fraser Island, the Great 
Barrier Reef, South-west Tasmania, 
Western Arnhem Land and so on. 

We see an urgent need not just to 
defend our wilderness for the sake of 
recreational use now, or in the future. 
Our primary concern is to defend 
wilderness so that it wifi continue to 
exist. Antarctica is a good example of 
this need. We would contend that it 
should be kept as wilderness, to serve 
the common interests of man as 
wilderness. ‘Progress’ is not to see 
how many minerals and natural re¬ 
sources we can rip out of it. Progress 
would be to decide to leave it as it is. 

However, as we continue to fight, 
we recognise that the real problem 
I ies i n the area of the broad motivations 
of society, in the socio-economic 
systems in which we live. This is our 
second area of broad concern. Our 
approach here is to present alter¬ 
natives, to suggest ways in which the 
long-term relationship between people 
and the environment can be more 
harmonious, self-sustaining, and less 
destructive. 

The biggest threat is the prevailing 
concept of ‘growth’. We are not even 
at first base until we can present an 
alternative to the current ethic, which 
is to get as much as we can out of the 
environment - dig it up, ship it out - 
and thus bring ‘growth’ and ‘strength’ 
to Australia. 

The great danger lies in the notion 
that we will need to grow at ‘x’ rate per 
year, that we will have to go on in¬ 
creasing our consumption into the 
future as though this is the only way 
there is. So we simply continue to set 
targets-everthing gives way to meeting 
growth targets which themselves keep 
growing - and so we rip even more 
energy out of theground. The sensible 
alternative is surely to modify the 
targets. 

Are you pessimistic about the 
outcome? 

Yes. Unless society changes its 
objectives to one of ‘plateauing-off 
as it were, we are always going to be 
in a more precarious situation - 
demanding more out of the environ¬ 
ment, to the point of exhaustion - and 
then what happens? We are gradually 
working ourselves out on a limb. Every 
step we take in building up our industry 
places us in a more precarious 
position. 

And that of course involves us in 
Australia’s relationships with the Third 
World. Through exports we are 
gradually becoming ‘locked-in’ with 
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countries that are not trying to replace 
non-renewable resources with re¬ 
newable resources. They, and we, are 
becoming more dependent on non¬ 
renewable resources, whilst at the 
same time using up renewable re¬ 
sources to the point of extinction or 
exhaustion. Our rain forests are an 
example. We are rapidly depleting 
this capital, which has been built up 
over thousands of years. 

How successful has the Found¬ 
ation been in countering these 
threats? 

We have raised a voice and we 
have been heard. However, we have 
found it difficult as a Foundation to 
develop comprehensive alternative 
approaches. We have tended to deal 
with the situation in terms of our 
opinions in relation to a number of 
different resources - our opinion on 
forests,ouropiniononsoil,ouropinion 
on water, on the export of minerals, on 
immigration, and so on. 

We haven’t developed any policy 
which ties all these things together 
under the heading of, let’s say, ‘the 
Conserver Society’. What would a 
‘Conserver Society’ be like? In what 
ways would it be a better form of 
society? 

An important step in this direction 
has come in the form of the World 
Conservation Strategy, produced by 
the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources. It was launched, as simul¬ 
taneously as possible, in over 30 
countries on 6 March, 1980. In Aust¬ 
ralia it is significant that it was wel¬ 
comed by all State Governments as 
well as the Commonwealth. This 
document presents a vital opportunity 
for all parties to examine the premises 
on which we plan our lives - and to 
allocate responsibility for different 
facets of the environment to approp¬ 
riate bodies, federal, state, national, 
regional and local. 

(Copies of the World Conservation 
Strategy- $A20 including post-and 
the popular paperback version of it 
How to Save the World - $A8.50 
including post - are available from 
World Wildlife Fund Australia, GPO 
Box 528, Sydney 2001. Phone (02) 
29 1602). 

How much, in fact, do conser¬ 
vationists have the ear of polit¬ 
icians? 

It is important to have organisations 
such as ours to provide information 
about conservation, and to put the 
case for conservation to both the 
public and politicians. To promote 
the long-term consideration, when so 
many powerful forces are promoting 
the short-term interests. 

However, we are often misunder¬ 
stood. A lot of people deliberately 
paint a picture of us as extremists. 
This is unjust and irresponsible. 

The average politician appreciates 
our submissions, but what worries 
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Do a great escape 
and ski midweek. 

Mt Baw Baw alpine 
village is set among 
the beautiful snowgums 
of the Baw Baw plateau 
and is only 179km from 
Melbourne. 

Mt Buller, Australia’s 
biggest alpine resort 
has something for 
everyone. It’s close too, 
only 241km from 
Melbourne. 

Nordic or downhill, 
ski Baw Baw and Buller 
midweek. 
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personal service and a large range of 
bushwalking and nordic skiing gear, 
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and check us out, we are sure that 
you'll be suprised. 
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Small groups 
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Contact us for 
free 48 page 
colour catalogue. 
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Sydney NSW 2000 
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me is that we get ‘short-shrift’ once 
the powerful short-term-interest lobby¬ 
ists get the ears of Government. 

There is also a danger that as 
Australia becomes more fanatical 
about so-called ‘resources develop¬ 
ment’, and as foreign capital becomes 
more important, not only do politicians 
tend to lose their independent voice, 
but one of the other likely casualties 
is that groups like ours gradually lose 
their freedom of expression, in the 
sense that they are deprived of sig¬ 
nificant avenues through which to 
express an effective opinion. 

It is significant that the annual 
Commonwealth Government funding 
forthe Conservation Foundation is, in 
real terms, a quarter of what it was in 
1972. Then we received $150,000. 
Now we receive $75,000. 

Fortunately, however, the com¬ 
munity has stepped in. We receive 
valuable support through donations, 
and through our membership of 
10,000. On the other hand there is a 
gross discrepancy between public 
concern and support for conservation 
and Government recognition. Con¬ 
servation ranks very low in the order 
of Government Ministries. 

The media also needs to wake up. 
Eight years ago we had frequent 
coverage. Now it is much less,despite 
the fact that public opinion polls show 
a sustained interest in conservation. 

What can the average bush- 
walker do? 

One of the problems we have in 
Australia is that because of the great 
distances that separate us we can 
easily become divided into parochial 
groups with esoteric concerns. 

I strongly suggest that people with 
a love of the natural resources of this 
great country join a local conservation 
body. There are about 1300 in Australia. 
Many bodies would benefit from 
donations to help them sustain a 
desperate fight - for example those 
who are fighting to defend the rain 
forests. 

I would also suggest that people 
join and support the Australian 
Conservation Foundation. We can 
speak for people in places where 
their single voice would never be 
heard. 

And please don’t underestimate 
the value of writing to your local 
Members. A positive letter in which 
you express appreciation forthe work 
of conservation groups, and indicate 
your support, would hopefully counter 
a lot of the bad-mouthing that occurs. 

As we left his office I invited Geoff 
to join a cross country ski trip to the 
Mt Nelse area. Flaving indicated that 
he would see if he could fit it into his 
programme, he said: ‘Yes, I see that 
even Nelse is under threat for ski- 
resort development. You can never 
stop fighting in conservation. There’s 
always another battle.’ • 
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DOES IT ALL . . . 


Therm-a-Rest gives you more cushioning 
COMFORT than an air mattress and more 
WARMTH than a foam pad; rolls to a 
COMPACT 10 cm x 51 cm for easy packing. 
Weighs only 680 grammes. And it SELF 
INFLATES! Just open the valve and 
Therm-a-Rest's foam core draws in air as it 
expands to 48.2 cm x 120 cm x 4 cm. Enjoy all 
that Therm-a-Rest can do for you. Available 
coast to coast. Write for a brochure. 

Australian Distributors: 

GRANT MINERVINI AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 

P.O. Box 217, Blair Athol., S.A. 5084. 

Phone: (08) 262 4688 
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Walking in 
Tasmania? 

Walking the South Coast or 
rafting the Franklin, we’ll 
help you enjoy Tasmania’s 
wild places. 

For over 30 years we have 
met the needs of bush walkers, 
campers, canoeists and 
mountaineers. We stock a full 
range of • tents • sleeping bags 

• rucksacks • stoves • clothing 

• waterproofs • food • Tasmaps 

• rubber boats 

Hire or buy tents, sleeping 
bags, rucksacks, stoves, lamps 
and cylinders. 
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JuttaHosel 

Sand dune near Cape Otway, Victoria. Opposite, on Mt Wellington, Tasmania. 
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write Tor imormauon to tureKa lent 

Ian Aitchison and Co Pty Ltd 42 Douglas Street Milton Queensland 4064 Phone (07) 360965 
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To go where eagles soar and glacial waters flow, you 
need Quality Outdoor Gear from JanSport. A decade of 
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Mountain Garments, and other gear for the mountains 
and trails of the world. 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE OUTDOOR ENTHUSIAST 



CANOE B-LINE 

PADDLE FOR PLEASURE AND KEEP FIT 
SEE AUSTRALIA FROM A NEW ANGLE 
START A LIFETIME HOBBY WITH YOUR FAMILY 
FRIENDS OR YOURSELF. JUST CHOOSE THE 
B-LINE CANOE THAT SUITS YOU. 


SHEARWATER 2 adult & gear lake and estuary touring complete only 
L.- 5.23M., BM.-.8M., CAP.-200kg.. WGT.-32kg. STEERING AVAILABLE 
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KANGAROO 2 adult plus gear or 3rd person touring to W/W 
L.-4.7M., BM.-.86M., CAP.-275kg., WGT.-38kg. 
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Is it a Pack or is it a . . .? Victorian 
bushwalker Ralph Barraclough has 
come up with an answer for those 
walkers who want to enjoy the com¬ 
forts of home in the bush.The Packbed, 
as he calls his invention, is currently 
being manufactured in two forms: a 
rucksack and camp sleeping stretcher 
combined, and a deluxe model which 
also incorporates a one-person tent! 
The object is to provide lightweight 
sleeping accommodation, utilizing 
as much as possible of a conventional 
pack. 

Ralph has been developing his 
invention for nine years and even 
reached the finals of the ABC television 
programme The Inventors with it. But 
it has been a depressingly long road 
to the manufacturing stage. Ralph 
has now reached the point where he 
is producing it himself, largely on 
machines of his own invention. 

On the Right Trak. The latest in 
American technology is represented 
in the Trak Trakker ski touring boot 
which appears to have been designed 
with comfort and control in mind. 

The sole is well insulated and has 
good arch support. It is stiff in torsion 
and bends in the right place. Front 
and back runners are cut into the sole 
to keep the boot from skating side¬ 
ways off the ski. The toe binding (50- 
12) is too narrow for the usual 75mm 
ski bindings but should give good 
control. 

The Goretex uppers are insulated 
and cut high with a foam collar. 



Presently they are available at only 
a few outlets, at approximately $70. 

Compass Points. Silva has added 
two more models to its extensive range 
of lightweight compasses available 
in Australia. The Type 24W is a mini¬ 
wrist model priced at about $12 and 
designed for the casual week-end 
walker. The Type 50 is a sighting 
compass that costs less than $50, 
yet it is said to give ‘prismatic accuracy’ 
without the weight of a prismatic 
compass. 



COME OUT INTO THE COLD AND RAIN AND SNOW! 


Looking for a functionally designed, well made, durable rainwear? Inspect the Raddymade Rain 
Jacket at your local outdoors shop and compare the features. 

- Stiffened visor on hood to protect glasses or goggles from wind driven rain and snow. 

- 3 piece hood with special cord grips on the drawstring for easy but secure adjustment. 

- Generous length to cover shorts. 

- Two large pockets with velcro closure. 

- Sturdy nylon coil zip with locking sliders. 

- Velcro closed flap over zip for complete protection from the elements. 

- Available in rugged 120 gsm P.U. proofed nylon or 160 gsm 3 layer Gore-tex laminate for the 




ultimate in comfort. 


For a free catalogue and list of stockists, write to - 
Paddymade, 9/247 Rawson St., Auburn 2144. 


^AUSTRALIA’S FINEST LIGHTWEIGHT OUTDOOR EQUIPMEI 
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We are Victoria’s 
largest specialty 
crosscountry shop 
and carry an 
extensive range of 
top quality light¬ 
weight camping gear 
and accessories. 

Ski Hire available. 
Open late Thursday 
and Friday 
nights 
during 
winter. 



Nordic Ski and Backpacking Pty Ltd 

77-79 Murrumbeena Road Murrumbeena Melbourne 
Wilderness outfitters 
Telephone 569 8368 568 4133 
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Reviews 



Cattlemen of the High Country 

byTor Holth with Jane Barnaby (Rigby, 
1980. Reprinted 1981. RRP $19.95). 

Cattlemen and Huts of the High 
Plains by Harry Stephenson (Graphic 
Books, 1980. Reprinted 1981. RRP 
$1 7.50). 

Among bushwalkers, the question of 
cattle grazing in alpine areas is often 
controversial. But the cattlemen have 
built up a folklore and lifestyle that is 
rich and fascinating: theircontribution 
by way of huts, place names and 
historical incident has become an 
important part of the high country of 
Victoria and New South Wales. 

Tor Holth’s book confines itself to 
the story of the cattlemen of the 
Bogongs - an area in the Victorian 
Alps that includes the State’s highest 
peaks and the extensive snowfields 
of the Bogong High Plains. 

The book, now in its first reprint, is 
clearly the result of intensive research. 
The description of the characters of 
the High Plains is excellent, and 
complete with verbatim recollections 
by the old-timers themselves. Promis¬ 
ing as this pattern may appear, there 
is perhaps too much of a good thing: 
the lengthy quotes from cattlemen 
are at times tedious and confusing, 
and more careful editing would have 
added real spice. The end result is a 
little disappointing. 

Holth is fascinated by the men of 
the high country, and there is a sense 
of poetry in his understanding of the 
way they relate to the ‘bitter-sweet 


Bogongs’. His sympathies extend to 
the view that cattlemen are ‘conserving 
the beauty of the high countryforall’- 
a position that would bring a mixed 
reception from walkers. 

Expensively produced, Holth’s book 
has several mouth-watering colour 
plates, but its lack of index is an 
unfortunate omission for a potential 
reference work. The absence of a 
worthwhile map is even more inex¬ 
plicable. 

Harry Stephenson’s book is very 
different, despite the similarity of title. 
He deals with many areas in the Alps, 
from Lake Mountain (near Melbourne) 
to Mt Kosciusko in New South Wales. 
The book has sold well and is already 
in its second reprint. 

Sadly, Stephenson’s book suffers 
from some amateurish maps, poor 
reproduction of photos (even con¬ 
sidering their age) and eccentric lay¬ 
out. 

Butforall this, the book is a rough- 
hewn block of history and anecdote, 
full of character and charm. Stephen¬ 
son is a bushwalker of the old school 
and although the book is based on 
careful research, you get the impres¬ 
sion that he himself is part of the story, 
engaging in the humour of the yarn 
and the drama of the mountain muster. 

More than a catalogue of family 
histories, the text wanders through 
early exploration of the Alps as well 
as ski touring epics such as those of 
Cleve Cole, an experienced skier who 
died on Mt Bogong in 1936, and 
Seaman, the American who perished 
on Mt Kosciusko in 1929. There is a 
detailed account of all that is known 
of the Wonnangatta murder mystery, 
involving the death in 1917 of the 
manager and cook of the remote 
Wonnangatta Station in the heart of 
the Victorian Alps. Stephenson also 
writes of the ‘Man from Snowy River’, 
Jack Riley, and captures the laconic 
humour and ingenuity of the men of 
the mountains. 

A canny bushman, Stephenson 
carefully avoids commenting on the 
virtues or otherwise of grazing in the 
Alps. 

For the bushwalker and ski tourer 
there is a wealth of authoritative back¬ 
ground information in Stephenson’s 
book and a host of inspirations for 
new trips. 

Stephenson’s book is generally 
well-researched and thoroughly read¬ 
able. It might look less impressive 
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CATTLEMEN AND HUTS 
OF THE HIGH PLAINS 

by HARR Y STEPHENSON 

A volume comprising 372 pages, size 
10 x V/2, printed on high quality matt 
art paper - with 334 illustrations, maps 
and drawings. 

Bound with hard covers, Jacket in full 
colour. 

The publishing success story of 1981, 
three editions selling in four months! 

“To the bushwalker, the bush lover and 
the historian, it will become a collectors’ 

The Melbourne Walker 
“Stories which vividly recapture the 
early days of the alpine region and help 
to build up a picture of the setting in 
which the cattlemen’s huts were built 
and of the men who occupied them. ” 

Walk 1981 

“An excellent job, I can hardly put the 
book down. Thank you for a job that 
has taken an immense amount of 
research and has resulted in a story of an 
era that, sadly, has gone forever. ” 

Ray Whitford 

Special Offer to Readers 
of W I L D 
$15.00 Post free from 
GRAPHIC BOOKS 
P.O. Box 229, Malvern 3144 
Telephone (03) 509 0051 
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than Holth’s on the coffee table, but it 
is full of human interest and a warm 
appreciation of the ethos of the Alps 
which Holth never quite achieves. 

Brian Walters 

100 Walks in Northern Queensland 

by Brian Mackness (Hill of Content, 
1980. RRP $5.95). 

100 Walks in South Queensland 

by Tony Groom and Trevor Gynther 
(Hill of Content, 1980. Reprinted 1981. 
RRP $5.95). 

These books follow Hill of Content 
walking guides published for some 
southern states. Both are modestly 
priced and compact enough to be 
carried in a pack. 

Brian Mackness’s book on northern 
Queensland walks appears to be 
mainly written for beginners, and 
contains many helpful tips in the 
introductory pages. 

There are 36 maps, buttheseare of 
limited value: there is no indication of 
scale, labelling is inadequate and 
some lack even a north point. The 
cross referencing between maps and 
text is sufficiently confusing to waste 
time. 

There is a wide range of walks, but 
although the walks along city streets 
are perhaps understandable, the 
underwater walk (complete with re¬ 
quirement for flippers and snorkel) 
seems to stretch the subject matter a 
bit far. No (other!) walks are described 
off tracks. 

The author is a ranger with the 
Queensland National Parks and Wild¬ 
life Service, and sprinkles the text 
with information about bird, plant, 
insect and animal life, as well as 
geology and history. 

The walks are well-described, with 
details as to distance, estimated time, 
and gradings of easy, medium and 
hard. 

The South Queensland book by 
Tony Groom and Trevor Gynther is in 
its first reprint. The areas covered 
include Lamington National Park, 
Islands of Moreton Bay, the Scenic 
Rim (the crescent of mountains curving 
around Brisbane at about a 100- 
kilometre radius) and many others. 
There is a good variety. 

Again the maps are disappointing, 
as they are poorly set out and not to 
scale. 

The introductory pages are thorough 
and the section on ‘good house¬ 
keeping habits’ for walkers is par¬ 
ticularly good. Well worth noting are 
the list of addresses and the bibliog¬ 
raphy at the end of the book. 

Walks are graded carefully, with 
outings to suit the family or the more 
ambitious epic-hunter. The routes 
include estimates of time and distance, 
as well as advice on maps, transport 
and water points. 

Brian Walters 



Readers’ letters are welcome. A selection of 
them will be published in this column in future 
issues. Letters of less than 200 words are more 
likely to be published. Write today to the Editor 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


Club News 


Clubs are invited to use this column to advertise 
their existence for the benefit of novices and 
newcomers to their area, to keep members in 
touch and to give notice of their meetings and 
other events. 

10 cents a word (minimum $2.00) prepaid. 
Send notice and payment to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahan, Victoria 3181. 

Cross country skiers. The Winter 
Group is a social cross country ski 
club which meets on the second 
Tuesdayof each month during winter 
at the Australian Conservation Foun¬ 
dation, 1 st floor 672B Glenferrie Rd, 
Glenferrie, at 7.30 p m. Meetings are 
very informal and usually include films 
and guest speakers on XC skiing, 
mountaineering and otherwinteralpine 
activities. We also organise parties, 
camps and barbeques, so come along 
and check us out! 

The River Canoe Club of NSW is 

the oldest canoe club in Australia. 
Club activities include white water 
touring, slalom (competition at state 
and international level), canoe polo, 
marathon, down river racing and surf 
canoeing. On the quieter side, the 
club holds picnic paddles and other 
social events throughout the year. 
Club House address - Richardson 
Crescent, Tempe, Sydney. Postal ad- 
dress-GPO Box2192,Sydney2001. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets 
at 8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December) at 188 Gate¬ 
house St, Parkville 3052. Visitors and 
new members interested in rock- 
climbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne 
Victoria 3001. 


GEAR FOR 
WILD PLACESj 



coving equipment 



Telephone (02) 9290432 all hours. 


Trek 

Nepal 

with Sherpa Co-operative 


Sherpa Co-operative 
TVekking (P) Ltd is the 
leading Nepalese Trekking 
Agent. We operate the best 
treks available in Nepal 
arranged directly with our 
Clients. 

Specialists in 

personally planned trekking. 

Write direct to 
Mike Cheney at Sherpa 
Co-operative and save. 


Write for more details to: 
Sherpa Co-operative 
TVekking (P)Ltd 
PO Box 1338, / 
Kathmandu, 

Nepal 
Phone: 

15887 
Cable: 

SHERPAHUT U 
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For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular feature, 
please contact Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box415, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. Phone (03) 51 1926. 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062)47 7153 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
46 Northbourne Avenue 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 

New South Wales 

B-Line Boats & Canoes Pty Ltd 
54 Knight Street 
Lansvale 2140 
Ph (02) 727 9622 

Canoe World 
684 Parramatta Road 
Croydon 2132 
Ph (02) 799 4685 

Caving Equipment 
15 Pier Street 
Haymarket 2000 
Ph (02) 929 0432 

Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty 
Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 2775 

Horizon Camping and 
Recreational Supplies 
49A Argyle Street 
Camden 2570 
Ph (046) 66 9027 

Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 
334 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1231 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
21 Falcon Street 
Crows Nest 2065 
Ph (02) 439 2454 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
62 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 4840 

Mountains Australia Pty Ltd 
PO Box 122 
Dural 2158 
Ph (02) 651 2336 

Norski 

153 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 The Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 26 2685 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
47 Beecroft Road 
Epping 2121 
Ph (02) 868 2555 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty 
Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Tentcraft 

100 Parramatta Road 
Stanmore 2048 
Ph (02) 519 3955 

Queensland 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 36 0965 

Mountain Experience Pty Ltd 
224 Barry Parade 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 

Outsiders 
363 Gympie Road 
Strathpine 4500 
Ph (07) 205 2347 

Rosco Canoes 
382 Lutwyche Road 
Windsor 4053 
Ph (07) 57 7465 

Whitewater World 
18 Killara Crescent 
Petrie 4502 
Ph (07) 285 2127 

South Australia 

Flinders Camping 
296 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor 
Centre 

119 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Equipment 
98 Fullarton Road 
Nonwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 
Shop 5 Downtowner Mall 
88 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 
212 Liverpool Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 


The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Victoria 

Armadale Outdoors Pty Ltd 
954 High Street 
Armadale 3143 
Ph (03) 509 1780 

Bush & Mountain Sports 
146 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 1801 

Bushgear Australia Pty Ltd 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 

Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 
Hampton 3188 
Ph (03) 598 8814 

The Canoe Factory 
22 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 80 5934 

Eastern Mountain Centre 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont3135 
Ph (03) 729 7787 

Erskin’s Geelong Disposals 
17 Mercer Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 95526 

Gl Disposals Pty Ltd 
703 Centre Road 
East Bentleigh 3165 
Ph (03) 579 5444 

Mountain Designs Pty Ltd 
61 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 2586 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
300 Stephensons Road 
Mt Waverley 3149 
Ph (03) 277 9127 

Mt Waverley Ski & Hire 
42 Pascoe Vale Road 
Moonee Ponds 3039 
Ph (03) 370 3303 

Nordic Ski & Backpacking Pty 
Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 569 8368 

Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 

Phoenix Gear Pty Ltd 
465 Whitehorse Road 
Balwyn 3103 
Ph (03) 836 0668 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 95 7811 

Sportana Pty Ltd 
1232 High Street 
Malvern 3144 
Ph (03) 509 0195 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 88 3742 

Western Australia 

Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 

The Alpine Guides Mountain 
Shop 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

USA 

Caribou Mountaineering Inc 
PO Box 3696 Chico 
California 95927 
Ph (916) 891 6415 

Adventure 

activities 

New South Wales 

Adventure Travel Centre 
28 Market Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 8057 

Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions 
28 O’Connell Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 6050 

Ausventure 
860 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Expeditions 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2140 

Mountains Australia Pty Ltd 
PO Box 122 
Dural 2158 
Ph (02) 651 2336 

Traditional Explorations 
215 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 5871 

Trekaway Pty Ltd 
23 Cardwell Street 
Balmain 2041 
Ph (02) 82 2630 

Queensland 

Australian Wilderness 
Expeditions 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 
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South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
98 Fullarton Road 
Norwood 5067 
Ph (08) 332 7793 

Tasmania 

Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 


Wilderness Tours 
c/- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 

Peregrine Expeditions 
343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 60 1121 


Wildtrek Pty Ltd 
3 Bendigo Street 
Cheltenham Vic 3192 
Ph (03) 584 3253 


New Zealand 

School of Mountaineering 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 


Helicopter Skiing & Alpine 
Touring 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Adventures,Treks & Expeditions 
Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 
Ph (Mt Cook) 834 



40 cents a word (minimum $4.00) prepaid. Dead¬ 
lines: 15 July (Spring issue), 15 October(Summer), 
15 January (Autumn), 15 April (Winter). Advertise¬ 
ments will be inserted in first available issue. 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
advertisement and will not be held responsible 
for errors, although every care is taken to avoid 

All advertisements are accepted on the express 
condition that they do not in any way infringe the 
Trade Practices Act or violate any existing copy¬ 
right or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 

BOREAL HEELOCATORS. Mail 
order from Snowgum Imports, 24 
Legge St, Downer ACT 2602. Standard 
$9.50 Adjustable $12.50 

FOR SALE. Cradle Mountain National 
Park and South West Tasmania guide 
books, each $6.00 (postage included). 
Also for professional climbing in¬ 
struction and guided bushwalks write 
to John Chapman, GPO Box 598D 
Melbourne; (03) 417 2740 (week 
nights). 

MT ARAPILES UPDATE The new 

rockclimbing guide book to what 
Mountain magazine describes as 'the 
finest cliff in the world’ contains almost 


350 new routes and is available for 
$4.25 postpaid. Trade rates also avail¬ 
able. PO Box 222, Armadale, Victoria 
3143 

PHOTOGRAPHY, SUMMIT Glenn 
Tempest. High quality b&w enlarge¬ 
ments, mounting and retouching for 
all outdoor and wilderness photo¬ 
graphy. Also illustrated slide lectures 
on mountaineering and rockclimbing 
around the world. Reasonable prices. 
57 Summit Rd, Lilydale, Victoria 3140. 
(03) 735 4201 

QUALITY EQUI PM ENT SALE. Vango 
Force 10 Mk2 two-person tent $95; 
Saunders Backpacker two-person 
tent $90. Both perfect. M Sue, RSD 
1287, Garden Island Creek,Tasmania 
7112 


Comingup 
in Wild 

Feature: Walking the Divide Spec- 
tacularand beautiful walking country 
presented in words and photos: exotic 
Queensland, the majestic Brindabellas 
and Victoria's far north-east. 


Mt Bogong: A Winter Profile Vic¬ 
toria’s wildest mountain has a dram¬ 
atic and colourful winter history. 

Caving The major Australian discov¬ 
eries of recent years. 

Oz Rock Star With the dedication of 
an Olympic athlete and the look of a 
punk musician, Sydney’s Kim Carrigan 
has raised Australian rockclimbing 
to world standards. 

Staying Dry We survey the parkas 
and find that some will keepyoudrier 
than others. 

The Shoalhaven A white-water 
odyssey on this famous New South 
Wales river. 

Getting into Gear More practical 
information for newcomers to the 
rucksack sports. 

Plus Information, Reviews, Equip¬ 
ment, Club News, wilderness photo¬ 
graphy and more. 



If you want quality outdoor equipment ask for Sigg no leak fuel 
and water bottles and aluminium ware, Edelrid and SMC 
climbing gear, Mariani Beef jerky, Mountain Equipment 

sleeping bags, Brixia mountain boots, Typhoon foul 
weather clothing, CLI^Ml sleeping bags, rucksacks, wool 
shirts, fibrepile jackets,map cases and camping 

gear. Ask your favourite retailer or write for the name 
of your nearest stockist from the distributors Australian 
Mountain Merchants Pty Ltd. 4 Racing Club Lane Melbourne 
3000 Telex AA30625 Telephone (03) 67 7966 









ONE STOP SHOPPING 
FOR ALL 
RUCKSACK SPORTS 






















Wilderness Equipment Manufacturers 


MOUNTAIN DESIGNS prodiMs * 
are available from: 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 334 Kent St. SYDNEY, NSW. 
Phone (02)291231 

MOUNTAIN EXPERIENCE 224Barry Pde. BRISBANE, 
Phone (07)528804 

Selected specialM shops. | 

The Torres from Aiguille Poincenot, , M 

Patagonian Andes.. Photo: Rick White. a 






